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for 70 years we've been making the 
world's finest espresso and cappuccino. 

now it's your turn. 
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Now you can prepare the same authentic Italian 
espresso and cappuccino served in the world's 
finest cafes and restaurants - right in your own 
home - when you join the exciting new illy a casa 
espresso membership program. As a member, 
you'll enjoy the convenience of monthly or 
bi-monthly home delivery of illy. You'll also receive 
our exclusive introductory kit with everything 
you need to be a home barista, from a state-of- 
the-art espresso machine to a limited edition 
espresso cup collection and more. The kit's total 
value is $630, but it's yours for just $175 (plus 
shipping and handling)* when you enroll. You'll 
also be charged for each coffee shipment. 

Join the illy a casa espresso membership 
program and receive your introductory 
kit. A $630 value, yours for just $175. 

You'll receive the new FrancisFrancis! X5 espresso 

S f machine in a choice of colors. 
f It's the perfect way to make 
espresso using illy's E.S.E. 
^ servings (pods). You'll also get 
illy's limited edition Jeff Koons 
cappuccino cup collection set of 
six'," illy sugar sticks and 
machine cleaning packets. If for 
any reason you're not satisfied, 
just return the kit within the 
first 30 days for a full refund! 



introducing the illy a casa espresso membership program: 
everything you need to make authentic italian espresso at home. 



Call 1 877 ILLY DIR to enroll or for a free 
catalog. Or go to www.illyusa.com/member 

Enter code FCF03 when you order. 



*The illy a casa espresso membership program is a monthly or bi-monthly home delivery program. Your credit card will be charged for the introductory 
kit and with each coffee shipment, unless we hear otherwise from you. Your only obligation is to remain in the program for one year. You may cancel 
anytime after that. If you choose to cancel after the first 30 days or before you make your final payment for a year's worth of coffee, your credit card will 
be charged $499, the full value of the FrancisFrancis 1 X5 espresso machine. * Subject to availability. tReturn shipping charges not included. 
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Own a full year of Fine Cooking 
bound together for easy reference 
and a lifetime of cooking. 

Jk * Now you can get all of last year s issues in the new 2003 

Hardbound Edition of Fine Cooking- handsomely 
bound and designed to last for years. There's 
no better way to guarantee that you always 
have quick access to the treasury of culinary 
know-how found in issues #56 to #62. 
Never again worry about the issue that's 
stained or dog-eared from use. . . or the 
Holiday Baking issue that 
was borrowed and never returned. Now youll have all seven 
issues — over 600 recipe-packed pages — in their original 
form along with a comprehensive index to 
recipes, techniques, and ingredients. 
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2003 edition is available 
for shipping 12/22/03. 



Only $32.95 

plus $5.45 for shipping &. handling 
Product #051005 

Call toll free: 
866469-0781 

Buy online: 

www.finecooking.com/boundedition 
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A limited number of 2001 
and 2002 editions are still available! 

Complete your library and order now. 
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36 COVER STORY: COOKING WITHOUT RECIPES 

Making a Rich, Flavorful Beef Stew 

Follow a simple formula to make a classic stew, or 
vary the vegetables and seasonings for a custom dish 

by Pam Anderson 

40 WEEKNIGHTIDEA 

Chicken in a Flash 

Jazz up sliced chicken breast with quick pan sauces 

by Jennifer Armentrout 

44 Polenta Makes a Great Side Dish 

Follow a basic method and then give it a flavor twist 

by Alan Tardi 

46 Braising Winter Vegetables 

Brown gently for sweet flavor, simmer in the oven 
for velvety tenderness 

by Jean-Pierre Moulle 

50 Carrot Cake Perfected 

Great texture, subtle spices, and a satiny icing add up 
to a refined version of a familiar classic 

by Greg Case 

52 COOKING AHEAD 

Make Marinara Now, Use It Later 

With this quick tomato sauce in the freezer, you've 
got the makings for great meals on short notice 

by Nancy Verde Barr 

58 STEP BY STEP 

Classic Foccacia 

Making this crusty pan bread is easier than you think 

by Peter Rein hart 



62 Lemon Desserts 

Cakes, cookies, and pudding 
get a sunny blast of flavor 
from zest and juice 

by Lori Longbotham 
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* propping peppers 

* buying scallops 

•> choosing couscous 

* tasting sun-dried 
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* measuring herbs 

* searing beef 
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* choosing yeast 
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Cover Recipes 

♦ Classic Beef Stew, 37 

Appetizers 
♦ ♦♦ Spinach & Parmesan 
Stuffed Mushrooms, 
82C 

Main Dishes 
Braised Chicken With 

Marinara, Lemon & 

Olives, 56 
Broiled Salmon with 

White Bean, Kale & 

Bacon Ragout, 82C 
Chicken with Marsala, 

Mushrooms & 

Gorgonzola, 43 
Chicken with Potatoes, 

Peas & Coconut-Curry 

Sauce, 43 

Chicken with Spiced 
Tomato, Caper & Olive 
Sauce, 40 

Chicken with Tarragon & 
Vermouth, 42 

♦ Classic Beef Stew, 47 

Maple-Thyme Roast 

Chicken, 82C 
Mediterranean Sausage 

Ragout, 55 



Pan-Seared Steak 

Pizzaiola, 55 
Rosemary Steak & 

Potatoes, 82C 
Seared Scallops with 

Fennel & Spinach 

Salad, 82C 

Shanghai Stir-Fried Beef 
& Broccoli, 82C 

Shrimp Fried Rice (Chau 
Fan), 22 

Singapore Noodles, 82C 

Spicy Clams & Sausage 
in Marinara, 56 

Pasta Sauces 

♦ ♦ Basil Marinara, 57 

Arrabbiata Sauce, 57 

♦ ♦ Marinara Sauce, 54 

Mock Bofognese Ragu, 
57 

♦ ♦ Pink Sauce, 57 

Puttanesca Sauce, 57 

Side Dishes 

♦ ♦ Basic Soft Polenta, 44 

♦ Braised Carrots & 

Shallots, 47 

♦ Braised Winter 

Vegetables, 48 

♦ ♦ Mascarpone & 

Parmigiano Polenta, 45 



♦ ♦ Polenta Rosa (Tomato 

Polenta), 45 
Potatoes Boulangere, 49 
Spiced Couscous Pilaf 

with Almonds, Currants 

& Mint, 74 

Breads 

♦ ♦♦ Basic Focaccia, 59 

♦ ♦ ♦ Focaccia with Anise- 

Raisin Topping, 59-61 

Soups, Stews & 
Stocks 
♦ Classic Beef Stew, 37 
Mediterranean Sausage 
Ragout, 55 

Desserts 

♦ ♦ ♦ Focaccia with Anise- 

Raisin Topping, 59-61 

♦ ♦♦ Gingered Lemon Bars, 

64 

♦ ♦ ♦ Lemon Tea Cake, 65 

♦ ♦♦ Lemon Curd, 66 

♦ ♦ Silky Lemon Pudding, 65 

♦ ♦♦ Triple-Lemon Layer Cake, 

66 

♦ ♦♦ Ultimate Carrot Cake, 51 



Basil for marinara. 54 

Beef, choosing 
chuck, 70; tenderizing 
at high heat 36-38; 
searing, 70 

Broccoli n i, 68 

Carrots, grinding vs. 



Herbs, defining sprig, 70; 
enhancing dried, 70 

Lemon juice, freezing, 
64; juicer, 72; using, 
62-64 

Lemon zest, grating. 62, 

64; freezing, 64; 

peeling vs. grating, 64; 

using, 62 
Marinara sauce, freezing, 

54; making, 53-54; 

pairing with wine, 56; 

using, 53, 55-57 
Olive oil, t.ght: 18 
Olives, pitting, 68 

Polenta, making, 44-45; 

avoiding instant, 45 
Scallops. "dry" vs. "wet," 

72 

Seafood, buying tips, 68 
Sun-dried tomatoes, 78 
Vegetables, braising, 47 
White rice wine. 22 
Yeast, slowing fermen- 
tation, 58; instant vs, 
active dry. 69 




grating for cake, 50 

Chicken, searing, 41; 
slicing for quick 
cooking, 40-41 
Chiles, building toler- 
ance to heat, 28; 
seeding, 28, 69; 
easing burns, 28; heat 
scale, 29; taming the 
heat, 28; using, 28 
Cornmeal, choosing for 
polenta, 45; 
cooking, 45 

Couscous, buying & 
storing, 74; using, 74 

Egg yolks, storing. 18; 

using up, 18 
Fish, buying, 68 

Garlic, whether to use 
with green shoot, 18 
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"The only things that stick in this pan 
are wonderful, caramelized bits to deglaze. 




One cooking surface. No limits! 

Introducing a revolutionary new cooking surface that gives 
home chefs unlimited control in the kitchen. It's Calphalon One™ 
Infused Anodized. For the first time, foods sear perfectly, 
release with ease and still leave behind beautiful browned 
bits to deglaze into rich pan sauces. Even clean-up is effortless. 
For people who love to cook, the difference is remarkable. 



Calphalon gg 

One 



Experience www.CalphalonOne.com/demo 




Solution: 



onday: Italian 



Mediterranean Sausage Ragout, p. 55 
Polenta with Parmesan, p. 44 



If you're a weekend warrior in 
the kitchen, you'll love all the 
dishes in this issue. A rich, 
deeply flavored beef stewyou can 
customize to your liking, a lofty, 
crusty foccacia, and a really 
versatile marinara sauce are all 
great to make on Saturday or 
Sunday to use later in the week. 
And for all your weeknight cook- 
ing, we've got a great selection 
of simple main- and side-dish 
ideas paired up foryou. Whether 
you're feedingtwo or twelve, 
these comforting winter dishes 
will please all. (Just remember to 
check the yields on the recipes, 
as you may need to double or 
halve them to suit your needs.) 



Tuesday: French 



Rosemary Steak & Potatoes, p. S2C 
Braised Carrots & Shallots, p. 47 



ednesday: Indian 



Chicken with Potatoes, Peas & Coconut-Curry Sauce, p. 43 

Serve on a bed of long- grain rice (make extra for tomorrow's dinner) 



hursday: Chinese 

Shanghai Stir-Fried 



Shrimp Fried Rice, p. ZZ 



Friday: Italian 



Linguine with Arrabbiata Sauce, p. 57 
Serve with a salad of bitter greens 




rtainino - 



Last-Minute 



Broiled Salmon with a White Bean, 
Kale & Bacon Ragout, p. B2C 



Make-Ahead 

Spinach & Parmesan Stuffed Mushrooms, p. 82C 
Classic Beef Stew, p, 37 
Ultimate Carrot Cake, p. 51 



Easy 

Maple-Thyme Roast Chicken, p. 82C 

Spiced Couscous Pilaff with Almonds, Currants A Mint, p. 74 
Silky Lemon Pudding, p. 65 
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Fine Cooking 



Created around the needs 
of passionate cooks. 



REVOLUTIONARY INFUSED 
AN0DI2E0 SURFACE 
A revolutionary hybrid cookware that combines 
the qualities of both traditional metal 
and nonstick cooking surfaces 



METAL UTENSIL FRIENDLY 

Safe for use with any utensils 
including metal. 




LIFETIME \ 

Cookware dt 
to last and k 



RESISTS STAINS, 
INSIDE AND OUT 

Offers slain resistance 
to even the toughest foods 



CalphalongB 



INFUSED ANODIZED 



Experience www.CalphalonOne.com/demo 
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Happy Birthday, 
Fine Cooking. 

We've just turned ten. It's hard to believe, but the evidence 
is right there on our bookshelves: 62 issues of Fine Cooking, 
starting with February/March 1994. In preparing for this 
anniversary issue, we've all been talking about what's 
happened over the years: all the amazing authors we've 
worked with, the delicious food 
we've sampled, the thousands of 
recipes we've tested, and most 
of all, our readers. 

Year after year, we've been 
energized by your feedback in so 
many ways, from the letters to the 
editor, to the face-to-face encounters 
at shows and classes around the 
country, to emails sharing your 
successes: pulling off your first big 
Thanksgiving, finally mastering 
risotto, getting raves from your 
friends for your flaky pie crust 
Sometimes we get urgent phone 
calls when you're planning a special 
meal and you've lost a recipe, and of course we always get 
pointed critiques from the rowdy gang on Cooks Talk, our 
online forum (log on and join them at www.finecooking.com). 
However we hear from you, it's all good, because we love 
connecting with people who are as passionate about 
cooking as we are. 

As a way to thank you and to celebrate, we've collected 
some of our favorite recipes from our first ten years. We polled 
readers and quizzed the staff for the recipes that they can't 
live without. The result is the special bonus mini cookbook 
you've found enclosed with your issue. We hope you enjoy it. 

We're also marking our tenth anniversary by kicking off 
America's Best Home Cook contest, co-sponsored with 
Sur La Table cookware stores. It's our way of turning the 
spotlight on the people who we think are doing the most 
exciting cooking — you, the home cook. Turn to p. 24 to learn 
more about how to enter and about the great prizes, or go 
to www.finecooking.com/contest. 

—the staff of Fine Cooking 
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PAM ANDERSON ("Beef Stew," 
p. 36) believes that many recipes 
are just variations on a simple 
technique and formula, and when 
you get familiar with the formula, 
you can cook based on what you 
have around and what's in season. 
Her method for making beef stew 
in this issue is a perfect example 
of that. Pam is the author of The 
Perfect Recipe, How to Cook 
without a Book, and CookSmart. 

Fine Cooking test kitchen man- 
ager JENNIFER ARMENTROUT 

("Chicken in a Flash," p. 40) just 
bought her first home. The kitchen 
is the biggest room in the house, 
a welcome change from the apart- 
ment kitchens she had before. 
She says she no longer wishes 
she could take one of the Fine 
Cooking test kitchens home with 
herat night, and sometimes she 
even loo ks forward to ma king 
dinner at home after a full day of 
cooking at work. 

ALAN TARDI ("Polenta," p. 44) is 
a veteran of New York City restau- 
rants, including Chanterelle, 
Lafayette, Le Madri, and his own 
restaurant, Follonico, where he 
was the chef and proprietor. In 
2001 , he closed the restaurant to 
move to Italy, where he now works 
in vineyards and wineries and 
writes about food and wine. 

JEAN-PIERRE MOULLE 

("Braising Vegetables," p. 46) was 
the executive chef at Chez 
Panisse in Berkeley, California, for 
over 20 years and contributed to 
several Chez Panisse cookbooks. 
Jean-Pierre still works closely with 
Chez Panisse as a consultant and 
divides his time between Berkeley 
and Bordeaux, where he and his 
wife lead culinary and cultural 
tours of France; visit his site at 
www.twobordelais.com. 

GREG CASE ("Carrot Cake," 

p. 50) was a pastry chef at Dean & 



DeLuca in New York City and at 
Hamersley's Bistro in Boston 
before setting up shop on his own. 
He's the pastry chef and owner of 
G. Case Baking, a retail and 
wholesale bakery in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 

NANCY VERDE BARR 

("Marinara" p. 52) studied with 
Marcella Hazan and Madeleine 
Kamman, worked as an executive 
chef to Julia Child for 1 8 years, 
and has been a food consultant 
for various television programs. 
The author of Make it Italian and 
We Called It Macaroni, which 
were both nominated for James 
Beard awards, Nancy lives in 
Rhode Island, where she writes 
about Italian food. 

While researching his new book 
American Pie: My Search for the 
Perfect Pizza, baker PETER 
REIN HART learned the truth 
about his own focaccia. "I was in 
Genoa, Italy, the focaccia center 
of the universe, and I expected to 
be intimidated by the quality." 
Instead, he happily discovered 
that his own was just as good. No 
wonder we tapped him to write 
"Classic Focaccia," on p. 58. 
Peter is the award-winning author 
of six books on food and philoso- 
phy and is a full-time faculty mem- 
ber at Johnson & Wales University. 
He lives in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

LOR I LONG BOTH AM ("Lemon 
Desserts," p. 62) has rarely met 
a lemon she didn't like. A food 
journalist and cookbook author, 
Lori has been developing recipes 
and writing about food for over 
25 years. She wrote Luscious 
Lemon Desserts and Lemon Zest 
and was a contributing editor to 
The Dean & DeLuca Cookbook. 
Her next book, Luscious Choco- 
late Desserts, is due out this 
spring. She lives in New York. 
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TAUNTON MAGAZINES 

Fine Woodworking • Fine Homebuilding 
Threads • Fine Gardening 
Fine Cooking • Inspired House 

Our magazines are for people who are passionate 
about their pursuits. Written by practicing experts in 
the field, Taunton Press magazines provide authentic, 
reliable information supported by instructive and 
inspiring visuals. 

TAUNTON BOOKS 

Our books are filled with in-depth information and 
creative ideas from the finest authors in their fields. 
Whether you re practicing a craft or engaged in the 
creation of your home, Taunton books will inspire 
you to discover new levels of accomplishment. 

WWW.TAUNTON.COM 

Our website is a place where you can discover more 
about the interests you enjoy, converse with fellow 
enthusiasts, shop at our convenient on-line store or 
contact customer service. 

EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 

To inquire about career opportunities, please e-mail 
us at tauntonjobs@taunton.com or visit our website 
www.taunton.com. You may also write to The 
Taunton Press, Human Resources, 63 S. Main St., 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470. 

CUSTOMER SERVICE 

We are here to answer any questions you might have 
and to help you order our magazines, books and 
videos. Just caJl us toll-free at 800-888-8286. 



The Taunton Press, Inc., Taunton Direct, Inc., Taunton Trade Company, 
inc., and Taunton New Media, Inc., are all subsidiaries of Taunton, Inc. 



- -Bargain- -\ 
Books 

America's biggest catalog selection! 

• Save up to 80% on current books, recent 
overstocks, imports, reprints. Hundreds of 
new arrivals each catalog. 

• Cookbooks galore, Gardening, Arts & 
Crafts, Biography-over 67 subject areas. 

• YouH love the savings on a wide selection 
of new releases and best sellers, as well! 

Free Catalog: 

1-800-677-3483 

Edward R. Hamilton, Bookseller 
53 1 Oak, Falls Village CT 0603 1 -5005 
■ » www.erhbooks.com/fsk — J 
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Shop our Website for 
a huge selection of quality 
cooking products and 
premium cutlery, it's as 
easy as clicking your mouse 
and as secure as Fort Knox. 
Gift wrapping is always 
complimentary 





CALL TOLCFREE f $38 797 9300 
WWW.SHARPKNIVES. COM 
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Complements 
to the Chef 




A Kitchen Store and More 



Brimming with the stupendous, exciting, 
wonderful, incredible, eclectic, practical, 
exotic, unequaled, and fantastic. 
Knowledgeable staff 



/ 



Now create your own Gift Registry 
online - for Bridal, Birthday, 
any Special Occasion 

Free Gift Wrapping 
Gourmet Food Baskets 
Free shipping for purchases 
over $100.00 



Asheville, North Carolina 
1-800-895 CHEF (2433) 
www.complementstothechef.com 
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Merld 
with food 

Lighter Merlots 

❖ grilled salmon 
♦> roast chicken 

❖ pasta with simple red 
sauce 

❖ grilled vegetables 

Medium-weight to 
richer Merlots 

❖ all red meats, lamb 

❖ duck (avoid sweet 
sauces) 

❖ roast pork 

❖ Cheddar, Parmigiano, 
and other aged cheeses 




Getting to know 

Merlot 



Merlot 
styles 

Lighter Merlots 

❖ strawberry 

❖ red raspberry 

❖ herbs 

❖ light oak 

❖ soft tannins 

Medium-weight 
Merlots 

❖ red and black fruits 

❖ herbal elements 

❖ smoky notes 

❖ firmer tannins 

Richer Merlots 

❖ dark fruits 

❖ herbs 

❖ baking spices 

❖ pronounced new oak 

❖ medium to robust tannins 



lith its supple fruit 
f and easy-drinking style, 
Merlot is probably the 
closest thing to a "comfort 
wine" I can think of. It's also 
the most popular red wine in 
America. But oddly enough, 
for such a popular wine , Mer- 
lot doesn't have a textbook 
style: while some are light, 
quaffable, and straightfor- 
ward, others are rich, age- 
worthy, and complex. No 
worries. Here's a guide to 
help you figure out which 
Merlots suit you best. 

Merlot across the globe 

The Merlot grape grows best 
in cool climates. It doesn't do 
as well in hot places because 
it ripens early and tends to 
show undesirable, cooked- 
fruit flavors if left on the vine 
too long. 

Merlot plantings world- 
wide have risen dramatically 
over the last ten years. As a re- 



by Tim Gaiser 



suit, there's a lot of mediocre 
Merlot out there. But plenty 
of good ones can be found. 
Here's a tour the world over. 

In France, Merlot's best ex- 
amples are from Bordeaux. 
Merlot from Pomerol and 
Saint-Emilion are capable of 
true greatness, especially 
when blended with the 
Cabernet Franc grape. Cha- 
teaux such as Petrus, Le Pin, 
Cheval Blanc, and Ausone are 
some of the greatest Merlot 
made anywhere — and some 
of the greatest red wines in 
the world, f or that matter. 

For everyday drinking, look 
for good value from Bor- 
deaux's satellite communes 
such as Fronsacand Lalande- 
de-Pomerol. And outside of 
Bordeaux, Merlot is pro- 
duced in enormous quantities 
in the Languedoc region, in 
southwest France. Though 
not as great (or expensive) as 
their Bordeaux cousins, the 



The Cabernet-Merlot connection 



Wine drinkers commonly 
associate Merlot with 
Cabernet Sauvignon 
because the two grapes 
are often blended, with 
fleshy Merlot being used 
to soften the leaner, more 
tannic Cabernet, espe- 
cially in Bordeaux. When 
bottled as a single vari- 
etal, Cabernet Sauvignon 



tends to be a bigger, 
more concentrated wine 
with firmer tannins. 
Textbook Merlot, if there 
is such a thing, has lusher 
fruit, softer tannins, and 
lower acidity than 
Cabernet, which is why 
it's so appealing to a 
wide audience. 
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vooos-toff 



It's how to ask for the world's best knife. 



n 




Wusthof was once again rated the #1 knife by 
America's top independent product testing institute. 
Professional chefs and cooking enthusiasts worldwide 
know this and will settle for nothing less. Nor should you. 

Don't forget. ..ask for "vooos-toff." 



WUSTHOF The Knife 

SINCE 1814. SOLINGEN, GERMANY. 



For information caii 800-356-0281 or visit www.wusthof.com. 
Shown is a Classic cook's knife. Ask for Wusthof at Crate&Barrel and other fine stores. 
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best of these country Merlots 
offers a glass of succulent, ripe 
fruit and great value. Who could 
ask for more? 

In the U.S., Merlot from pres- 
tigious appellations such as 
Napa Valley and Sonoma 
County can be found in every 
style, from light and easy to 
rich, tannic reds that require 
a decade or more of aging. 
There's a California Merlot for 
every taste, but you need to be 
familiar with the producer's spe- 
cific style to avoid the mediocre 
stuff (see our recommendations 
at right). With California Mer- 
lot, going a little higher on the 
price spectrum will often get 
you better quality. 

Washington State produces 
many outstanding Merlots that 
boast ripe, intense black fruit 
flavors and bright acidity. Look 
for Washington Merlots bottled 
both as a single variety and in 
Cabernet blends. Both can be 
first rate. 

In Australia, Merlot is the sec- 
ond most widely planted grape 
after Shiraz. Here the country's 
talented winemakers make 
juicy, fruit-forward wines in 
every price range that are long 
on flavor and good values. Also 
look for Merlot-Shiraz and 
Merlot-Cabernet blends. 

Argentina and Chile have long 
been two of the better sources 
for value-priced Merlot. Bright, 
youthful fruits and supple tex- 
tures characterize these wines, 
as does a touch of earthiness. 




Merlot comes in 
such a wide 
range of styles 
that it defies 
stereotyping 



Merlots to savor 

Retail prices are approximate. 



below $15 



above $15 



2001 Fortant de France 




2001 Murphy-Goode Merlot, 


Vin de Pays d'Oc, $7; 




Alexander Valley, $17; fruity 


medium weight 




but rich, with some tannins 


2000 Carmenet Cellar 




2000 Swanson Merlot, Napa 


Selection Merlot, 




Valley, $30; rich and robust 


California, $8; medium 




2000 L'Ecole No 41 Merlot, 


weight 




Washington, $35; rich and 


2001 Blackstone Merlot, 




robust 


California, $10; light, fruity 




1999 Beringer Merlot 


2000 Columbia Valley 




Bancroft Ranch, Howell 


Merlot, Washington, $10; 




Mountain, $74; one for the 


light, fruity 




cellar 


2001 Trumpeter Merlot, 




1999 Chateau L'Angelus, 


Argentina, $10; medium 




Saint-Emilion, $80; another 


weight 




one for the cellar 


2002 Jacob's Creek Merlot, 
Australia, $11; light, fruity 








2002 Casa Lapostolle Merlot, 




Chile, $13; medium weight 




with some tannins 


Tim Gaiser, a master sommelier, is a 



contributing editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Main Squeeze 




You'll fall for 
this stainless 
steel beauty; 

it's easy-to-clean 
and gives garlic 

a loving squeeze. 



Learn more about our cookware and cook)' tools at kuhnrikon.com or call A00-662-S882 for our catalog, 
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THE VERY FINEST HANDMADE 
SEAFOOD DELICACIES 

Maryland Style Crab Cakes, millions sold 
on QVC, made with Jumbo-Lump Crabmeat 

NEW THIS YEAR 

American Heart Association Certified Crab Cakes 



Also available — Low Carb Crab Cakes 

1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBG0URMET.COM 
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All Natural Pates & Charcuterie Since 1975 




"Traditional pates and mousses, 
Hloc de Txrie (Jras de Qanard y 
Vegetable &* Seaftxxl Terrines. 
www.3pigs.com 



Call tts fur xmtrfive catalog at 

1-800-LES PATE (537-7283) 
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~"V~ FalkCulinair 



Serious Cookware for Serious Cooks" 



Arguably the world's finest Cookware, Falk Copper 
Cookware from Belgium is now available direct from the 
U.S. distributor at near wholesale pricing. To take 
advantage of this fantastic opportunity, please visitour 
website at: 



CopperFans.com 



No other cookware conducts 
heat more efficiently or 
evenly than Falk. 



Ergonomic cast-iron handles for 
balance and heat resistance. 



2.5mm stainless lined, solid coppei 
construction for superior safety, 
performance and durability. 




Falk's exclusive 
brushed finish 
for easy cleanup. 



© 2003 Culinary Concepts Int'l, Inc. 
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We're Big 
on Pepper! 




William bounds Ltd. 



310-375-0507 
www.wmboundsltd.com 

Q2003 William Bounds. Ltd. 
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What is "light" olive oil? 

—Frank Millington, via email 

A Patricia Darragh replies: It's easy to be deceived by 
this label. Light olive oil has the same amount of calo- 
ries and fat as authentic olive oil but without the same 
flavor, aroma, and health attributes. It's essentially a marketing 
term. Because "light" can mean so many things, the USDA 
requires that importers include the word "flavored" to specify 
that it's lighter in flavor, not in calories or fat. Of course, you're 
likely to see this clarification in very small print. 

In most cases, light olive oil is refined and consequently lacks 
flavor, or has a subtle flavor, similar to vegetable oil. The refining 
process does create a higher smoke point, making the oil well 
suited to high-heat sauteing or stir-frying. But the refining pro- 
cess also removes vitamins and polyphenols, thereby stripping 
the oil of the health benefits of authentic extra-virgin olive oil. If 
you're looking for an alternative to pure olive oil for high-heat 
cooking, try a canola oil that's expeller-pressed, meaning the oil 
has been extracted mechanically versus chemically. 

Patricia Darragh is the executive director 
of the California Olive Oil Council. 



Do you have 
a question of 
general interest 
about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, 
Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, 
or by email to 
fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find 
a cooking 
professional 
with the answer. 



What do I do with leftover egg 
yolks after making something 
like an angel food cake? I hate 
to throw them away. 

—Dione Sobin, via email 

A Shirley Corriher replies: 
While there are plenty of 
recipes that make good use 
of leftover egg yolks — Hollandaise 
sauce, lemoncurd (see the recipe on 
p. 66), custards like creme brulee, 
and even some cakes (extra yolks 
make cakes terrifically moist) — I 
find that I'm usually looking to use 
them in something a little more 
spontaneous since egg yolks don't 
store long. I most often use them to 
make a creamy Caesar salad dress- 
ing, homemade mayonnaise (it's 
very quick to make in a blender), or, 
similarly, ai'oli (a strong-flavored, 
garlicky mayonnaise that's delicious 
dolloped on vegetables, meats, or 
fish). All of these benefit from the 
yolk's wonderful emulsifying proper- 
ties. I also like to mix yolks in with 
whole eggs to make scrambled eggs, 
a frittata, or a strata; the extra yolks 
add richness and color. 



To store leftover yolks, the Ameri- 
can Egg Board recommends covering 
unbroken yolks with water, sealing in 
a container, and refrigerating them 
for no more than two days. I don't 
recommend freezing egg yolks be- 
cause they become gelatinous. 

For more ideas on howto use left- 
overyolks (or whites), there's a whole 
book dedicated to the subject: The 
Other Half of the Egg, by Helen 
McCully, Jacques Pepin, and William 
North Jayme. It's out of print, but I 
often see it in used book stores. 

Shirley O. Corriher, a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking, is 
a contributing author to the 
American Egg Board's 
u Eggcyclopedia. " 

Is it all right to use a garlic 
clove if it has a green shoot 
in the center? 

—Matt Singer, via email 

A Robert Danhi replies: The 
sprout is safe to eat — and 
generally inoffensive, if at 
times slightly bitter. But, more im- 
portant, the presence of the little 



green shoot is a sign that the garlic 
clove's flavor has begun to deterio- 
rate, typically becoming more pun- 
gent. In sum, the garlic is past its 
prime. If I don't want to run to the 
store to buy a fresh head of garlic, 
I'll use the tip of a paring or chef's 
knife to remove the shoot, which can 
discolor a sauce. 
Robert Danhi, formerly an instructor 
at the Culinaiy Institute of America, 
is the executive chef of Two Chefs 
on a Roll in Los Angeles. 

What's the best way to clean 
the residue that forms on 
a nonstick pan? 

—Joyce Leifer, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 

A Cecelia Steele responds: 
Simply washing your non- 
stick pans with hot, soapy 
water after each use is the best way 
to prevent residue buildup. A dish- 
cloth or sponge is usually all it takes 
to get the surface thoroughly clean. 
If oil or food residue is left on the 
pan, further cooking will harden the 
residue and cause sticking over time. 
If your pan has "carbonized," mean- 
ing a thin film of oil has baked onto 
the pan, you'll need to use a little 
more elbow grease to break through 
the carbonized layer. If you need a 
little extra oomph in your cleaning, 
use a nonabrasive cleaner or a soft- 
scrub cleanser, or look for sponges 
and cleaning pads that indicate on 
the label that they're safe for non- 
stick pans. 

Cecelia Steele is the marketing 
communications manager for 
Teflon Non-Stick Swfaces. ♦ 
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Le sommelier de la moutarde by Ira Yeager 




2004 NVMF Host Winemaker 
Ludovic Dervin of Mumm Napa (left), 
and 2004 Host Chef Michael Reardon of Ira Vigne, 
invite you to celebrate the upcoming the Mustard Season 



sponsored by 

MSA Cu/jum 

Cooking 

^ineCountry.com J^' 



KGO Television 



Mumm Napa 



VlKINd 



*GR£V* 
COUPON. 



STERLING VINEYARDS. 



Eleventh Annual Season 
of Sensational Wine Country Events 
Showcasing the Food, Wine, Art, 
Agriculture & History of Napa Valley 

Food, Wine, Mustard, Music, Art 
January 31 ~ March 27, 2004 



Mustard Magic 
- The Grand Opening Event - 
Food, wine, music, art, live auction & more! 
January 3 1 • 7 pm 
The Culinary Institute of America at Greystone • St. Helena 
Proceeds Benefit The Culinary Institute of Americas educational programs 

Grand Diner a Domaine Chandon 

Seven courses by prominent Napa Valley Chefs, 
paired with ultra-premium Napa Valley vintages! 
Silent Auction of wine and more 
Friday, February 20 • 6 pm • Domaine Chandon • Yountville 

Limited to 125 guests 

The Awards 

World-Wide Mustard Competition Awards Ceremony, 
Executive Chef & Rising Star Chef Mustard Recipe Competitions 
Friday, March 12 • 7 pm 
COPIA: The American Center for Wine, Food & the Arts • Napa 

The Marketplace ^ The Signature Event 

Showcase of Food, Wine, Music, Art & Mustards from Around the World 
Gourmet Products, Cooking Demonstratons, Fine Art & Artisan Crafts 

Visit the Fine Cooking booth at The Marketplace! 
Saturday & Sunday, March 13 & 14 • 11 am to 5 pm 
COPIA: The American Center for Wine, Food & the Arts • Napa 

Proceeds Benefit COPIA and enable the NVMF to continue its work on behalf of the community 

The Mumm Napa Photo Finish ^ The Grand Finale Event 

Food, wine, music, dancing, and Photography Competition Exhibit 
Saturday, March 27 • 7 pm • Mumm Napa • Rutherford 
Photography Exhibit March 27 through April 29 



For an invitation, information, a complete calendar of events, 
tickets and merchandise: 707.259.9020 • vvvvw.mustardfestival.org 



mustardfcstival.org 
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Rating 

Digital 

Timers 

BY Maryellen Driscoll 



In our test kitchen, it seems like there's always 
a timer beeping, as usually more than one 
recipe is being tested atthe same time. But for 
any cook — not just a recipe tester — a timer can 
be a crucial tool to a recipe's success. 

The latest digital timers offer significant 
improvements over manual ones: The alarm of 
a digital timer is much more relentless (not just 
a brief ring), and the timing is typically more 
accurate (spring-loaded manual timers aren't 
always exact). That said, digital timers vary sig- 
nificantly in many tiny details that can make 
them really handy or really annoying (see the 
box at right). 

We tested 17 digital timers that were repre- 
sentative of the various styles of timers and the 
various features they can offer. One model stood 
out as our all-around favorite, and we recom- 
mend five others for their general ease of use or 
for specific features we considered valuable (see 
p. 78 for sources). Unfortunately, our tests 
couldn't measure battery lif e. Our experience in 
the test kitchen, however, is that digital timers 
run a long while before the batteries die. 



All-time favorite 

Polder Electronic Clock, 
Timer and Stopwatch 
(model 898-90) 

average price: $12.99 

MODES: timer, clock, and stopwatch 

with magnet and string 

ALARM DURATIONS minute 

MEMORY RECALL: yes 

TIMER RANGE: 9 hours, 59 minutes, 

59 seconds 

PROS: A numeric keypad lets you 
quickly plug in the exact time, down 
to the second: no scrolling required. 
Light and narrow, this timer's opera- 
tion is straightforward and its alarm 
unmistakably loud. When magneti- 
cally mounted, the timer stays firmly 
in place as buttons are pressed. 

CON: When walking around with 
this timer in your pocket or hung 
around your neck, it's easy to acci- 
dentally shut it off if it brushes 
against another object. The beeping 
of the push buttons is quite loud 
(almost harsh) when setting, start- 
ing, and stopping the timer. 




Runner-up 



Galleon Digital Count Up/ 
Down Timer (Williams- 
Sonoma model 1 7283) 

average price: $15 

MODES: timer and stopwatch with 
clip, magnet, stand, and hanger 
ALARM DURATION: 1 minute 
MEMORY RECALL: yes 

TIMER RANGE: 9 hours, 59 minutes, 
59 seconds 

PROS: This timerfunctions much 
like the winning Polder model, with a 
numeric keypad to punch in exact 
times. When magnetically mounted, 
the unit won't wobble no matter which 
buttons you press. 

CONS: While this timer can fit into a 
shirt pocket or clip onto a waistband, 
it's not so compact that we'd be 
inclined to use it that way. 



Features of an 

While not all of the timers 
we recommend here offered 
each of these features, 
these are our ideals: 4 

❖ Number pads. This al- 
lows quick, precise time 
setting and eliminates 
the tedium of scrolling. 

❖ Alarm duration. The 

longer the better. One 
minute is preferable to 
30 seconds, but 30 sec- 



ideal timer 

onds is better than the 
momentary ring of most 
manual timers. 

> Memory recall. This dis- 
plays the last time set on 
the timer; ideal when bak- 
ing batches of cookies. 

> Single-button clearing. 

One button is designated 
to clear the readout. 

> Alarm count-up. The 

display counts up as 
soon as the alarm 



sounds and, preferably, 
continues to count up 
after the alarm's duration. 
This is great when you've 
missed the alarm and 
need to know how much 
time has elapsed. 

❖ Magnet stability. Too 

many timers wobbled or 
fell to the ground as we 
tried to set them while 
they were magnetically 
mounted. 
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Easiest to read 




BonJour Large Readout 
Chef's Kitchen Timer 
(#8125) 

average price: $14.99 

MODES: timer with magnet and 
stand 

ALARM DURATION: 30 seconds 
MEMORY RECALL: yes 
TIMER RANGE: 99 minutes, 
59 seconds 

PROS: Jumbo (3.5 and 2cm) 
digits make it easy to read from 
across the room. Its operation is 
self-explanatory and user friendly. 
If you aren't looking for extras, 
this timer is refreshingly simple. 

CONS: The time range is short 
and thus not well suited for long 
roasting and other slow-cooking 
techniques. The digital display 
doesn't count up once time 
elapses. There is no "clear" 
button— the minute and second 
buttons must be pressed simul- 
taneously to clear the readout. 
Scrolling is required. 





A real wake-up call 

Oregon Scientific 
(model TR1 1 8) 

average price: $16.95 

MODES: double timer, clock, and 
stopwatch with clip, magnet, 
and stand 

ALARM DURATION: 1 minute 
MEMORY RECALL: yes 
TIMER RANGE: 99 hours, 
59 minutes, 59 seconds 

PROS: This no-nonsense double 
timer's alarm is distinctively loud and 
punctuated, reminiscent of an alarm 
clock. The digits are relatively large 
(about 2cm) and thus easy to see, 
as is a symbol indicating which one 
of the two timers (T1 or T2) is being 
displayed. The alarm turns off when 
any button is pressed. 

CONS: You can use both timers 
simultaneously, but the display only 
shows the status of one at a time. 
This timer requires scrolling. 




Ultimate multi-tasker 

Polder Triple Kitchen 
Timer/Clock (model 891) 

average price: $19.99 

MODES:triple timer, clock, and 
stopwatch with magnet 

ALARM DURATIONS minute 

MEMORY RECALL: yes 

TIMER RANGE: 1 9 hours, 59 minutes, 
59 seconds 

PROS: For a timer that can simultane- 
ously monitor four tasks (three timers 
and one stopwatch), it's surprisingly 
straightforward to operate. Each timer 
has a distinct alarm (the first has a 
single repeated beat, the second a 
double beat, and so on). 

CONS: The alarm is only moderately 
loud. If you're not apt to use this timer to 
its full capacity, the extras might just get 
in the way. Scrolling is required. 



Fail-safe portability 

CDN On a Rope Digital 
Timer (model TR3) 

average price: $12.99 

MODES: timer and stopwatch 
with magnet, clip, and string 
ALARM DURATION: 30 seconds 
MEMORY RECALL: yes 
TIMER RANGE: 99 minutes, 
59 seconds 



PROS: The feature that sold 
us on this timer is a safety lock 
at the top. If you engage the 
lock— a switch at the top of the 



timer— you can't accidentally 
turn off the timer. It's compact 
and extremely light. 

CONS: The time range is short. 
The display doesn't show 
seconds, nor does it count up 
once time elapses. The buttons 
for setting the time are tiny and 
don't project from the timer's 
face, making it difficult for larger 
fingers to operate. The timer 
beeps continuously as you 
scroll to set the time. 



The following timers were also reviewed for this article (model numbers listed in parenthe- 
ses): BonJour Multi-Time Triple Timer with Clock (8130); BonJour Quickset Timer (8100); 
Cooper Chef's Timer (TS100); Cooper 24-hour Digital Timer (FT24); Kitchen Aid Digital Timer; 
Salter (egg shaped) Electronic Timer (323); Salter Electric Clock/Timer (330); Taylor Professional 
Big Digit Timer (5803); Taylor Pro Kitchen Digital Timer (5801); Taylor Pro Kitchen Large Readout 
Timer (5802); West Bend Clock/Triple Electronic Timer (40053). 



Maryellen Driscoll is 
Fine Cooking!* 
editor at large. ♦ 
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a Classic from China 



by Eileen Yin-Fei Lo 



Is there a Chinese dish as well 
known as fried rice? I doubt it. 
The technique of stir-frying 
cooked rice with a combination of 
meat, fish, or vegetables appears 
in all of China's regional cuisines, 
north to south, east to west — a 
testament to rice s importance as 
a staple food. 

Rice is at the core of virtually 
every Chinese meal. To be invited 
as a guest to dine is to be asked to 
sik fan, or "eat rice." If a family is 
well provided for, its rice bowl 
is said to be full; if needy, its rice 
bowl is empty. In my girlhood 
home outside of Canton, we had a 
large lacquered container filled 
with raw rice, and written on the 
outside were the characters seung 
moon, or "always filled." 

The Chinese have devised 
dozens of ways to prepare rice: It's 
steamed, dry-roasted, and cooked 
in clay pots; its made into cakes, 
noodles, dumplings, pastries, 
stuffings, and porridge-like con- 
gees. Mostly, however, it's stir- 
fried in a wok. 



The most classic version of this 
most classic Chinese dish is Yang- 
zhou fried rice, which includes 
shrimp, barbecued pork, scallions, 
scrambled eggs, ginger, and garlic 
(the recipe at right is for this dish, 
but I've left out the pork). But this 
dish has countless variations. You 
can use Chinese sausage, dried 
scallops, beef, and even untradi- 
tional ingredients like sun-dried 
tomatoes. There are no limits to 
invention, as long as you cook it 
properly. The keys to perfect fried 
rice are simple: 

❖ Leftover cooked rice works best 

because it tends to absorb less oil. 
It also separates into individual 
grains better. 

❖ A very hot pan prevents sticking. 

A well-seasoned carbon-steel wok 
is the ideal choice, but if you don't 
have one, use a large stainless- 
steel skillet. 

❖ Don't overcook the eggs. They 
should be soft-scrambled and still 
slightly moist. They'll continue to 
cook when they get tossed with 
the rice. 



Shrimp Fried Rice 

Serves four to six. 

Unless you're shopping in a Chinatown liquor 
store, it's hard to find a good-quality white 
rice wine. Most supermarkets and even 
Chinese food markets offer only "cooking 
wines," and these tend to be of poor quality. 
If that's all you can find, use gin instead. 



Have all your ingre- 
dients prepared 
and at hand before 
cooking so you can 
move quickly once 
you start stir-frying. 



2 tablespoons soy sauce 
2 tablespoons Chinese 
white rice wine or gin 

1 tablespoon oyster 
sauce 

2 teaspoons granulated 
sugar 

2 teaspoons toasted 
sesame oil 

3 /4 teaspoon table salt; more to taste 
White pepper, freshly ground if possible 

3 large eggs 

3 tablespoons peanut oil 

IV2 tablespoons minced fresh ginger 

IV2 tablespoons minced garlic (3 to 4 cloves) 

V2 pound shrimp, shelled, deveined, and cut 

into VHnch pieces 
3 cups cooked extra-long-grain white rice, at 

room temperature (from 1 cup raw rice) 
3 scallions, trimmed, white and green parts 

finely sliced (to yield V2 cup) 

In a small bowl, mix the soy sauce, rice wine 
or gin, oyster sauce, sugar, sesame oil, 
V2 teaspoon salt, and a pinch of white pep- 
per. In another small bowl, beat the eggs with 
V4 teaspoon salt and a pinch of white pepper. 

Heat a 1 2-inch skillet or large wok over 
high heat for 45 seconds. Swirl 1 tablespoon 
of the peanut oil in the pan 
to coat the bottom. Add the 
eggs and scramble them 
gently with a spatula as 
they cook until they're still 
a little soft and loose. Re- 
move from the heat and cut 
the egg into small pieces 
with the spatula; it will finish 
cooking as you do this. Transfer to a bowl. 

Wipe the pan and spatula clean with 
paper towels. Heat the pan over high heat for 
45 seconds. Pour in the remaining 2 table- 
spoons peanut oil and swirl to coat the pan. 
Add the ginger and garlic. Stir constantly with 
the spatula until the garlic is light brown, 
about 1 seconds. Immediately add the 
shrimp; stir constantly until it's opaque, about 
1 minute. Add the cooked rice. Cook, stirring 
constantly, for 2 minutes. Reduce the heat to 
low. Stir the soy sauce mixture and then 
drizzle it over the rice. Stir well to completely 
coat the rice and mix the ingredients. Add the 
scrambled egg and mix well. Add the scal- 
lions and mix well. Taste and add salt if nec- 
essary. Transfer the rice to a bowl and serve. 



If possible, use 
leftover rice and 
bring it to room 
temperature. If 
using freshly made 
rice, let it cool first. 
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(800) 822-5564 

We Bring you the 

World's Finest 
Gourmet Delicacies 

CUSTOM GIFT BASKETS 

Caviar, Foie Gras, Salmon, Wild Game. Boutarguc. Smithfield 
Ham. Teas. Condiments. Honeys. Preserves, Truffle Oil, Olive 
Oils. Ar^an Oil, Freshly Roasted Nuts . Coffees. Crystallized 
Flowers, Praline Paste, Rare 8r Exotic Chefs* Specialties. Vanilla 
Extracts, Fine Chocolates, Chestnut Flour. Chestnut products. 
Sauces. Mustards, Vinegars. Organic Foods, and much more! 
Wc ship virtually atmvhat in the iwrhi. • www.1ruisonj5ljss.com 



Essentials for the Chinese kitchen 

For sources for all these ingredients, see p. 78. 



Sesame oil 

Sesame oil is an aromatic oil made 
from pressed (and often, toasted) 
sesame seeds. Its nutty fragrance 
and toasty flavor adds an exotic 
note to many dishes and is a fine 
addition to sauces and dressings. 
Asian sesame oil tends to be 
thicker and darker than those from 
the Middle East. I prefer the for- 
mer for its more intense flavor; it's 
usually in the Asian foods section 
of the supermarket. I don't recom- 
mend using the darkertype as a 
cooking oil, though, as it tends to 
burn easily and, like a fine extra- 
virgin olive oil, its nuances evapo- 
rate with the heat. Instead, I use 
dark sesame oil as a finishing 
condiment, adding it to stir-fries at 
the last minute or drizzling it over 
steamed fish or into hot and sour 
soup. The oil can turn rancid 
quickly, but if kept away from heat 
and light, an opened bottle should 
last at least four months. 

Oyster sauce 
This thick, mahogany-colored 
sauce is made from ground oys- 
ters that have been boiled and 
dried. Oyster sauce is a necessity 
in the Chinese kitchen, not only for 
its distinctive taste, but for the 
rich, dark color it gives to dishes. 
I reach for it almost every time I 
cook a Chinese meal, whether it's 
for a fish marinade, a pork bar- 
becue, or a sauce. Supermarket 
oyster sauces are often overly 
sweet (they contain a lot of corn 
syrup), and to compensate, you'll 
probably need to season the 
finished rice with more salt. Once 
opened, the sauce keeps indefi- 
nitely in the refrigerator. 




Soy sauce 

Soy sauce has been a staple of the 
Chinese kitchen for 3,000 years. 
It's made from soybeans that have 
been fermented with wheat, and it 
comes in several styles, from thick 
and dark to thin and light. All have 
their uses: Meats benefit from a 
dark soy sauce; fish are enhanced 
by lighter, sweeter soys. I prefer 
Chinese soy sauces, which tend to 
have a higher ratio of soybeans to 
wheat and tend to be less salty. 

Rice 

Rice in China can be short, 
medium, long, or extra-long grain. 
It can be glutinous (or "sticky"), 
white, black, or red. For authentic 
fried rice, choose extra-long-grain 
rice. If you can't find the extra- 
long, regular long-grain white rice 
also works. Just avoid short- and 
medium-grain rices, which get 
sticky and clumpy once cooked. 
That's fine for some applications, 
but for making perfect fried rice, 
you want to start out with cooked 
rice in which all the grains are 
separate. 



Eileen Yin-Fei Lo is the consultant chef of the China Institute and a 
Chinese cooking instructor at the New School, both in New York City. 
Her most recent book is The Chinese Chicken Cookbook. ♦ 
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TRADITIONAL JAPANESE KNIVES 

High-carbon laminated knives 
#3900 series 



; ® 



A: 7 in" Meat Cleaver $52.00 
B: 6tt in" All Purpose $52.00 
C: &A in" Vegetable $52.00 
Set of 3 $150.00 free S/H 
(US only) 



HIDA TOOL CO. 

1333 SAPi PABLO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
www.hidatool.com 
free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
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Professional quality non-stick trays now available 
in sizes for serious home bakers, directly 
from the manufacturer. 



Alize: 

Silicone applied 
non-stick tray made 
of Aluminum 
3 Channels 

Pan Size 13 5/8" x 9 1/4" 




SST: 

Silicone applied 
non-stick tray made 
of Stainless Steel 
4 Channels 
Pan Size 18" x 12 7/8' 



Manufactured by 



Order by phone: 

888-353-9726 www.demarleusa.com 
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ENTER FINE COOKING'S CONTEST 



We're Looking for 

America's 
Best Home Cook. 



Could it be you? 



Really great cooks aren't just found in top restaurants. There are plenty of excellent 
cooks creating delicious dishes for family and friends in kitchens all across America. Those 
are the cooks we're searching for. And that's why Fine Cooking, along with Sur La Table, 
is sponsoring America's Best Home Cook contest. Contestants will compete in three 
semifinal cook-offs in May, with finals in San Francisco on June 10. Cook-off judges 
will be chosen by Fine Cooking. Here's your chance to get creative, 
enter our contest, and really show off! 

You could win the grand prize 
worth over $1 5,000. 



PRESENTED BY 

Cooking. Wle-Tdk 

Q_) A Cook's Paradise™ 



COOK-OFFS WILL BE HELD IN SUR LA TABLE STORES IN THESE CITIES: 



May 13 - Arlington, VA 



May 20 - Chicago, IL 



May 25 - Kirkland, WA 



June 1 - San Francisco, CA 



DEADLINE: APRIL 9, 2004 




amenca s 




home cook™ 



Here's how it works: 



Develop one recipe for a main 
dish that's appropriate for casual 
entertaining. It should serve four to 
six people. Select the ingredients for your recipe 
from our Market Basket, Pantry, and Wildcard 
sections (at right). By restricting your options, 
we're asking you to be creative, letting the 
ingredients be your inspiration. See our Web site 
www.finecooking.com/contest for complete 
contest rules. (Note: Sorry, cooking professionals, 
full- or part-time, are not eligible for this contest.) 

the deadline 

All contest entries must be postmarked by April 9, 2004. 

You may send your entries by mail or other delivery service, 
by fax, or by email. 

Mail to: Fine Cooking, Attn: Contest 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 

Fax to: 203-426-3434 

Clearly mark your entry "Fine Cooking Contest." 

Email to: fc@taunton.com; list "contest" as the subject line. 



1 



2 



market basket 

Use at least 4 out of these 
5 ingredients in any amount: 

• Boneless beef (any cut) 

• Mushrooms (fresh or dried, any type) 

• Red bell peppers 

• Shallots 

• Fresh rosemary 

pantry 

Use as many of the following ingredients 
as you like, in any amount: 

Broth or stock, butter, cornstarch, cream, 
flour, garlic, mustard, oil, onions, pepper, 
salt, sugar, vermouth or wine, vinegar, water. 



3 wildcard 
Use 3 other ingredients 
of your choice. 




Win the grand prize worth over $15,000! turn for prizes m> 



For complete contest details, go to www.finecooking.com/contest or call 800-477-8727. 



© 2004 The Taunton Press 



GRAND PRIZE VALUE OVER $1 5,000! 




america s ,— . . , , 

best Enter today! 



2 sizes of baguette trays and 
Roul'Pat non-stick working station 



S I LPAT 





9-piece All-Clad stainless 
steel cookware set 




&"3, UIOLF 

Winner's choice of Wolf or Sub-Zero appliance 



A case of illy 
E.S.E. espresso pods 
with FrancisFrancis! 
espresso maker 



The Complete 
0X0* Kitchen Collection 



9-piece set of Duroply cookware 

KUHN 
RIKON 

SWITZERLAND 




KY0T0P ceramic chef's knife and serrated knife 

tgKUDCERa 

advanced ceramics 



33-piece ail-occasion collection 
of porcelain cookware 





x 6-piece die cast Rabbit 

J Corkscrew and bar set 

JUU ^corkscrew 

mtm by Metrokane 



Classic 13-piece knife block set 

WUSTHOF 



HM Pro - 12" Professional Brushed 

Metal Chef's mill, plus fresh 
Tellicherry gourmet peppercorns 



William Bounds Ltd. 

Wfe've got a crush on pepper! 




One-year 
supply of extra 
virgin olive oil, 
in five varieties 



MONINI 




16-piece set of CombiNation 
Cuisine cookware 





Burgundy clay 
dinnerware and 
ovenware from 
Emile Henry's 
Couleurs Collection 




Accommodations courtesy of Hotel Monaco. 

Awards reception will take place at the Starlight Room. Prizes shown are subject to change and similar items of equal value may be substituted. 



Go to www.finecooking. com/contest for complete details and prize list. 



www.cutleryandmore.com 



Wusthof - 



Cutleryqnd 
► ► ►Afore 

The Internet's Kitchen Store. 




The Knife, 

1-800-650-9866 



Buy Wusthof online at: 

www.cutleryandmore.com 
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CHEF PAUL PRUDHOMME'S 

MAGIC 





01 a* rV Sweet Potato Pecan Pie 

SSt" ^ Andouille * T, S so «*> 
FREE CATALOG (with recipes) 
(800) 457-2857 * (504) 731-3576 
www.chefpaul.com 
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q O R D O N 



Le Cordon Bleu culinary 
training in Southern California! 

■ 15-month Culinary Arts AOS Degree Program 

■ 30-week Patisserie & Baking Diploma Program 

■ 12-month Hospitality & Restaurant 
Management Diploma Program 

Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classes Available. 

Tuition planning assistance available to all students. 
Accredited member of ACICS and Veteran approved. 




California School of Culinary Arts 

Le Cordon Bleu Programs 

521 E. Green Street, Pasadena, CA 91101 
CALL TODAY! 1-888-900-9433 

vvww.calchef.com • www.chefmgmt.com 
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No Curbs... 
All Flavor! 

MONIN O'free flavor 
concentrates are free of 
carbohydrates, calories, 
sugar or aftertaste! 

Perfect for flavoring 
coffee, tea, desserts, 
sauces, salad dressings 
and much more! 




Order MONIN O'free in 
nine delicious curb free 

flavors and find hun- 
dreds of great recipes at 

www.moninstore. com 
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Taking the Heat of the Fiery Chile 



by Shirley 0. Corriher 

Whether you're a certified chile- 
head or more of a chile-phobe, 
adding hot peppers to a dish can 
seem a bit chancy: Maybe they'll add 
a gentle tingle, or maybe they'll set 
your mouth on fire. Uncertainty is al- 
ways part of the game when working 
with chiles, but controlling (or un- 
leashing) the burn is a little easier 
when you understand the anatomy 
and chemistry of this fiery fruit. 

Chile lovers are made, not born 

The "hot" in hot chiles comes f rom a 
chemical commonly known as cap- 
saicin. But capsaicin isn't the sole 
culprit behind chiles' heat. The fruits 
actually produce about 14 pungent 
compounds, called capsaicinoids. 
The exact blend of capsaicinoids dif- 
fers from one type of chile to an- 
other, which is why different chile 
varieties burn in different ways. For 
example, habaneros seem to sponta- 



neously combust in your mouth, and 
jalapenos slowly smolder. 

When you bite into a dish contain- 
ing chiles, capsaicin triggers a burst of 
a chemical (called substance P, as in 
pain) that sends pain messages to 
your brain. If you eat a lot of chiles, 
these pain messages will subside, your 
tolerance will rise, and you'll be able 
to enjoy hotter and hotter food. That's 
how chile heads are made. 

But chile tolerance isn't perma- 
nent. If you stop eating chiles for a 
while, you'll have to suffer the burn 
all over again. Don't worry, though, 
there are remedies to get through it. 

Milk, not water, eases the pain 

When your mouth is on fire from 
overdosing on chiles, your first in- 
stinct may be to reach for water. But 
resist: Water won't relieve the agony; 
it will just spread the capsaicin com- 
pounds — and the pain — around in 



your mouth. In 1989, John Riley, 
editor of the journal Solanaceae, 
found that milk is more effective at 
relieving the sting. It appears that 
casein, a protein in milk, acts as a 
detergent and strips capsaicin from 
the nerves sending those pain mes- 
sages. In fact, any product that con- 
tains casein can bring relief: sour 
cream, yogurt, even ice cream. 
Another study done one year later 
found that room-temperature sugar 
water was as effective as cold milk. 
This may explain why some cooks 
say that sugar can reduce the heat in 
a dish that is excessively hot. 

Adding heat is easier 
than removing it 

When it comes to cooking with 
chiles, chile experts say that cap- 
saicin is very stable — heat doesn't 
destroy it, freezing doesn't wipe it 
out, even acids don't seem to neu- 
tralize it (although acids do have 
some effect; the vinegar in Tabasco 
sauce, for instance, helps preserve its 
heat). "The main things that deter- 
mine the heat of a dish are the pun- 
gency of the chile and the amount of 
chile you use," says Dave DeWitt, 
who has written more than 30 books 
on chiles. So if you're trying to mini- 
mize chiles' heat, a good place to 
start is to choose a variety with a 
heat level on the lower end of the 
scale (see the sidebar at right) and 
then proceed with caution, starting 
with a small amount and tasting as 
you go . "You have to look at heat like 
you look at salt," says Dr. Paul 
Bosland, director of the Chile 
Pepper Institute. "Too much salt can 
ruin a dish. So can too much heat." 



Shirley O. Corriher is the author 
ofCookWise. ♦ 



Where the heat is 

seeds 

Seeds don't make chiles hot — the fire 
comes from tiny capsaicin glands 
between the pod wall and the white 

m i wall 

spongy ribs. When you cut a chile, you 
t ribs rupture these glands, and capsaicin 
spills out onto the seeds, which is why 
they seem to contain the heat. To mini- 
mize the release of capsaicin, make 
one cut through the chile, rake out the 
ribs and seeds, and rinse the chile well. 



KING 



Photos: Scott Phillips 



How hot is hot? When chile connoisseurs talk 
about the heat levels of chiles, they toss around really big 
numbers. These are Scoville heat units (SHU), and they 
describe pungency on a scale from to over 500,000 units. 
In the supermarket, you might see chiles ranked on a simpler 
to 1 scale (^). The table below provides both numbers, 
but keep in mind that many factors, from genetics to growing 
conditions, will affect the heat of an individual chile. That's 
why the jalapeno you bought yesterday might be a lot tamer 
than the one you get today. 



Habanero 

350,000 



Scotch Bonnet 

250,000 





Source: The Chile Pepper Institute, 
New Mexico State University 
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Your best ON-LINE source for top 
professional cooking and baking 
equipment for home and commercial 
kitchens. 

Our full line of Chocovision™ 
chocolate tempering equipment is 
perfect for professionals 
& home hobbyists alike. 
Starting at only $319.95 

www.selectappliance.com 

Phone (888) 235-0431 • Fax (650) 755-8624 
We offer FREE Shipping • All Major Credit Cards Accepted. 
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Cook Street School of Fine Cooking 

Intensive Food & Wine Career Program 
Classic French & Italian Technique 
European Culinary Tour • Accelerated Program 

\ hv most iris piring learning 
rm imnmrnt in tUv 
AlM^^ industry. 



ill 




303308 9300 

vvu-u . coi * k * l rtro ( < com 
Denver, Colorado 
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WINNING TIP 



CO 
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A prize for the best tip 

Attention clever cooks: 
We want your best tips — 
we'll pay forthe ones we 
publish — and we'll give 
a prize (see below) to the 
cleverest tip in each issue. 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506 or send 
email to fc@taunton.com. 




The prize: An Oxo salad spinner 
"gift basket" filled with a Kyocera 
ceramic fruit and vegetable slicer, 
a Zyliss ergonomic swivel peeler, 
a Messermeister heavy-duty 
garlic/ginger press, a Microplane 
zester/ grater with handle, a 14- 
inch WMF ball whisk, and a Kuhn 
Rikon safety lid lifter. Value: $125. 



An easier way to sweat eggplant 

Recipes often call for salting eggplant slices and placing 
a weight atop them to squeeze out the bitter juices. This 
can be a hassle if you're preparing more than one egg- 
plant. That's why I use a slightly different method: I cut 
the eggplant into slices as usual and saltthem heavily on 
one side only. Then I reassemble the eggplant, so that the 
slices are stacked together with layers of salt between. 
Next, I wrap the whole eggplant tightly in plastic wrap and 
let it sit. The eggplant quickly starts releasing juice. After 
1 5 minutes or so, I unwrap the plastic and rinse the slices 
with water. No mess, no big containers or colanders to 
wash. Whether you're preparing many eggplant or just a 
few, this is a very simple procedure. 

— Dr. Salete Newton, 
Norman, Oklahoma 



Removing extra juice 
from Tarte Tatin 

As Martha Holmberg pointed 
out in her recipe for foolproof 
tarte Tatin, from Fine Cooking 
#60 (p. 62), the apple halves give 
off lots of juice as they cara- 
melize in the skillet. Instead of 
holding the apples back with a 
spatula while pouring the excess 
juice and caramel into a separate 
pan, as Ms. Holmberg sug- 
gested, I used a Pyrex turkey 
basterto remove the extra juice. 
It was extremely easy My family 
really enjoyed the finished tarte. 

— Natalie Victor, 
Huntington Woods, Michigan 

Discard used cooking oil 
without mess 

Before I pan-fry chicken breasts 
or veal cutlets, I dredge them in 
flour that I've placed in a square 
"plate" of aluminum foil with the 
edges turned up. After frying the 
meat, I let the used oil cool and 



then I pour it onto the remaining 
flour in the aluminum-foil plate. 
The flour absorbs most of the oil, 
allowing me to fold up the foil 
and discard it in the trash. 

— Frank Guadagnini, 
Huntington Beach, California 

Torch the skin off peppers 
without cooking them 

I love the taste of bell peppers, 
cooked or raw. What I don't like, 
though, is the texture of their 
skin. Many recipes call for roast- 
ing peppers prior to removing 
their skin, butthis isn't very help- 
ful if you want to use the pepper 
raw. I've found an easy technique 
for removing the skin without 
cookingthe pepper. I setmy pep- 
pers on an unlit barbecue grill 
and burn the skin with my 
kitchen propane torch. It takes 
only about 20 seconds to com- 
pletely blacken the skin. Then I 
pop the torched peppers into a 
plastic bag to sweat for a few 



minutes bef ore scrubbing of f the 
skin under cold running water. 

— Jim Gerber, 
Koloa, Hawaii 

Melon bailer doubles 
as caper spoon 

For a convenient caper spoon, I 
use my double-ended melon 
bailer. The smaller end fits into 
most caper jars, and the hole in 
the bottom of the scoop lets the 
brine drain out. 

— Bob Bollinger, 
Eugene, Oregon 

Keeping a crisp crust on 
leftover pizza and quiche 

In my quest to achieve a crisp 
crust on lef tover pizza or quiche, 
I've tried several techniques: 
Reheating in the oven tends to 
dry out the toppings or filling. 
Wrapping the pizza or quiche in 
foil keeps them moist, but ruins 
the crust. Microwaving ruins the 
( Continued on p. 32) 
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800-424-6783 www.thegourmetdepot.net 
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The Bowl Mill Route 1 00 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

tU/ice 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmilI.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 




The choice of 
discriminating cooks 
worldwide. 



Freezer to oven to table to dishwasher - 
created for a lifetime of carefree elegance. 




La porce/aifte depuis 1818 
1-866-938-1 072 

visit us at: iviviv.pilliviiijtiis.com 
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Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 



Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking in 
slipcases for easy reference again and again! 
Bound in red and embossed in gold, each case 
holds more than a year's worth of Fine Cooking. 
Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, $49.95 for 6). 

Add $1.50 per case for P&H. Outside the U.S., add $3.50 each 
(U.S. funds only). CT residents add 6% sales tax. 

To place an order using your credit card, call 
1 -800-888-8286 or send your order and 
payment to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 




Your Dream 
Kitchen! 



using the finest quality custom 
cabinets, designed with you, 

assembled by you and 
manufactured for you from... 




531 S Highway 2 East • M<r>ol, ND 56701 
Ph.(701)839-3384 • Fax{ 70 1)652-6090 
email doormker©minot.com 



www.scherrs.com 
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tsW& Greatest 
Gal?? 




i Call 888-801 -CAKE to Order 
www.carolinescakes.com 



Emeril Lagasse 
kicks your cooking 
up a notch with his 
new nonstick 
cookware. 

/ 




EMERILWARE 



Gourmet Kitchen 

800 370-6618 www.gourmetkitchen.net 



_- / 

Ai-Oad 




Our culinary travel programs integrate an Italian villa 
holiday with a cooking school vacation. 
"2004 features programs in the 
beautiful regions of Tuscany & Umbria!" 
Classic Tuscan Cooking Week: 
April 17-24, 2004 
Supertuscan Gastronomic Wine Tour: 
July 4 -1 1 2004 
Autumn in Umbria: 
October 16 - 23, 2004 

For more information call: 
(973) 344-7577 mnr, hvilhcucitm.com 
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Ultimates, 
from Nestle '* Toll House? 
Just break & bake for a 
bigger, more indulgent 
cookie. In four new 
decadent flavors. 




White Chocolate 



Chotddte Lorn 




crust, too. But if you reheat 
the leftovers in a nonstick 
skillet or saute pan (with no 
oil) set over low heat, the 
crust always get crisp and 
neither pizza nor quiche 
dries out in the process. 

—Gary Noll, 
Northwoods, Illinois 

Fresh-baked cookies 
at a moment's notice 

When I make cookies, I al- 
ways make at least a double 
batch of dough. I bake up 
however many cookies I 
need for that day, and I roll 
the rest of the dough into a 
long tube shape and wrap it 
in parchment and then plas- 
tic, and freeze it. When I 
need more cookies, I simply 
pull out my tube of cookie 
dough, slice off as many as I 
need and bake. It's a great 
time saver, and the taste and 
smell of freshly baked cook- 
ies is well worth the effort. 

— Martha Breneiser, 
via e-mail 

A nut-toasting shortcut 

While preparing to toast 
nuts, I put a baking sheet in 
the oven before turning the 
oven on to heat. When I 
spread the nuts on the 
heated pan, they brown 
evenly and quickly. 

—Annette Whipple, 
Ventura, California 

Make your own 
cupcake liners 

While preparing batter for 
cupcakes one day, I discov- 
ered I had no liners for my 
muffin pan. So I cut a piece 
of aluminum foil into small 
squares and molded each 
square on the outside of a 
muffin pan. Then I inserted 
the molded foils into the 
muffin cups and filled them 
with batter. The cupcakes 
baked beautifully, and the 




foil peeled right off each 
cupcake. I was using angel 
food cake batter so I didn't 
grease the foil, but for other 
kinds of cake batter, I would 
spray the foil with cooking 
spray. 

— Pamela Jewett, 
Reno, Nevada 

Chop flat chocolate bars 
in no time 

I use this technique when I 
want to break up a thin 
chocolate bar for baking. 
Lightly loosen the wrapper, 
then whack it in several 
places with a rolling pin, 
turning the pin. Unwrap the 
chocolate to check your 
progress. If you need 
smaller pieces, just rewrap 
the bar and continue hitting 
it with the rolling pin. If it's 
warm in your kitchen and 
the chocolate has softened, 
put the wrapped chocolate 
in the refrigerator for 
10 minutes to firm it. 
— Claire Larrabee, via email 

Taming raw onions 

To take the sting out of 
sliced or chopped raw 
onions, I soak them in cool 
water for an hour before 
adding them to my salads. 
The onions become very 
sweet. 

— Eleanor Genuardi, 
Corona Del Mar, California 



Cleave winter squash 
without fear 

Chopping uncooked 
winter squash can be dif- 
ficult. A cleaver is a good 
tool for the job, but using 
one adds an unwelcome 
element of danger. To 
make this task safer and 
easier, I set the cleaver 
blade into the skin of the 
squash and then lightly 
tap the cleaver with a 
medium-size rubber 
mallet. This technique 
lets me control how quickly 
the blade enters the squash 
and saves my hands a lot of 
hard work, too. 

— Sue Grieshaber, 
St. Louis, Missouri 



Secure chicken legs 
with a paper clip 

Whenever I roast a whole 
turkey or chicken, I can never 
find string to secure the legs. 
So instead, I unfold a large 
paper clip so that it resem- 
bles a large square 'C I then 
secure the legs by bending 
the clip around the legs and 
pushing the clip's ends into 
the meat at a 45-degree 
angle. It's quick and easy, and 
I don't have to worry about 
string or scissors. 

— Bob Simms, 
Granada Hills, California 

Getting a firm grip 
on clear skin 

I'd like to add to Dolores 
Hart's tip about the impor- 
tance of removing "clear skin" 
from spareribs in Fine 
Cooking #60. After inserting 
a finger between the skin 
and bone, I grasp the skin 
with a paper towel (instead 
of bare fingers) and pull. 
The paper helps me get a 
firm grip on the slick skin, 
which then comes right off. 

— Isabelle Wolters, 
Scituate, Massachusetts ♦ 
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BakeTheVery Best 
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Your kids will 
wonder what takes longer - 
the 12 minutes to hake or the 
2 minutes to cool. 



Hestie 



i 




Bake The Very Best" 

www.Ver yBestB akingxom 





Kitchen mitt 
with a twist 

Because they offer superior pro- 
tection against wet heat, silicone 
oven mitts are a useful alter- 
native to cloth ones. Not only 
can they keep out hot liquids, 
but the ridged grips give you a 
sturdier grasp on pot handles. 
Wearing these mitts, we felt 
more confident lifting a cheese- 
cake from a hot water bath and 
lifting a turkey from a roasting 
pan. Silicone Zone Kitchen Mitt, 
$18 at Cookscorner.com 
(800-236-2433). 



A neater spatula 

We've all had spatulas leave 
giant saucy splotches on the 
counter, but the Oxo large 
silicone spatula practically 
eliminates this problem. A nifty 
extension built into the neck 
keeps the head off of the 
counter, minimizing mess. The 
silicone head, heat resistant to 
600°F, won't scratch nonstick 
cookware and bakeware, so go 
ahead and use it for risottos or 
sautes. $8.99 at Amazon.com. 



Silicone in 
the kitchen 

COMPILED BY REBECCA FREEDMAN 

Versatile, heat-resistant, and safe for nonstick 
surfaces, these pliable tools simplify stirring, 
whisking, scraping, and more. 



Silicone scrap 

This bowl scraper boasts 
two edges, round and 
square, so it can maneu- 
ver easily into the curves 
of a bowl or swipe thor- 
oughly across a cutting 
board. Comfortable to 
hold and flexible enough 
to slip into corners, it 
made fast work of scrap- 
ing cake batter from a 
bowl and coaxing bread 
dough onto a sheet pan. 
$6.95 at Crateand barrel 
.com (800-967-6696). 



A speedy whisk 
that's quiet, too 

Its curved handle is very 
comfortable to grip, but 
that's not all we liked about 
Le Creuset's balloon whisk. 
Its silicone coating means it 
won't scrape noisily while 
whisking or scratch ceramic 
bowls, and it also makes the 
whisk easy to clean: The sili- 
cone covers any would-be 
crevices, so food particles 
can't get stuck. 10-inch 
whisk, $16.95 at Broadway 
Panhandler (866-266-5927). 




Pinch bowls for 
measured pouring 

Unlike other small containers, these colorful pinch 
bowls from Progressive International can nip 
inward, letting you dispense ingredients in pre 
cise amounts. We used the bowls to hold 
chopped herbs, salt and ground spices, and 
to add a few drops of lemon juice to a sauce. 
The bowls won't slide or break, and they can 
be tossed into the fridge 
freezer, microwave, 
or dishwasher. 
$5.99 for four at 
Kitchenetc.com 
(800-232-4070). 
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CALIFORNIA 
CULINARY 
ACADEMY 

AOS Degree in Le Cordon Bleu 
Culinary Arts or Hospitality & 
Restaurant Management 



Certificate in Baking & Pastry Arts 

Hands-on training for careers in fine 

restaurants, top hotels, cruise ships, 

food magazines and more! 
■ 

Live in San Francisco, a culinary capital! 
■ 

Job placement assistance 
■ 

Financial aid available if qualified 



CALL NOW! 
1.800. 229. CHEF 

www,baychef,com 

CALIFORNIA CULINARY ACADEMY 

SAN FRANCISCO. CA <MI(U 
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Perfect 

Espresso 

Everytime 

Explore the 
fool-proof 
Nespresso System 
at 1st in Coffee. 




Visit us at 

www.1stincoffee.com or call 800-709-8210 
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Cuisinart 

The COMPLETE Cuisinart 
product line is available 
to order on-line at 

www.CuisinShop.com 




Ice Cream Makers 



Make your own ice creams, gelatos, 
sorbets, and frozen yogurts with an 
ice cream maker from the largest 
selection in the US. 

ww. MakeIceCream.com 




150 YEARS WMF 



PERFECT PLUS 
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Anolon Advanced 

Professional Hard- AsoDiztD Nonstick -Inside And Out- 
With Cool Slip-Free Anolon SureGrip" Handles 

ANOLON 

The Gourmet Authority 
Available at Bed Bath & Beyond, Rich *. Buroines, Carson Pirie Scott 

AND OTHER MNE HI T All FAN. 

Visit us @ anolon.com or call i 8oo jSB-jSya. 
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Cooking without recipes 



How to Make a 




by Pam Anderson 




Author's tip: The 

vegetables for the stew 
are best cooked separately 
and stirred in toward the 
end of cooking. Added any 
sooner, they'd lose their 
flavor to the stew. 



Good cooking depends a lot on 
creativity. Butithasa formulaic 
side, too, and sometimes know- 
ing and following a formula can 
help you be more effective in 
your creative cooking. My method for 
making beef stew is a perfect example 
of this. I 'll use a formula to whip up a 
full-flavored classic stew with carrots, 
turnips, and peas, and I'll use that 
same formula to make a stew with 
whatever I feel like making or have on 
hand, like a spicy Southwestern beef 
stewwith bell peppers and squash. 

The formula is simple: 3 pounds beef, 
3 cups onions, 3 garlic cloves, 3 table- 
spoons flour, 3 cups liquid, 4 cups vege- 
tables, 1 seasoning combination, and 
3 tablespoons parsley. Regardless of 
the vegetables you use or whether you 
use white or red wine (or no wine at all) 
as a liquid, the cooking method, out- 
lined on pp. 38-39, remains the same. 

Tenderize the beef at high heat 

I once believed the best, beefiest- 
flavored, and most tender stews were 
simmered slowly. But after modifying a 
technique I discovered in The New 
Making of a Cook, by Madeleine Kam- 
man, I'm convinced that high heat can 
deliver a tender, rich, succulent beef 
stew in half the time. 

Start by choosing a pot or Dutch 
oven with a tight-fitting lid. The pan's 
diameter is key: It should be no more 
than 9 to 1 1 inches. If it's wider, the 
stewing liquid reduces too quickly. For 
the best flavor, sear the beef well, as all 
that lovely browned flavor gets passed 
on to the stewing liquid. Before putting 
the stew in the oven, press heavy-duty 
foil into the pot and crimp it around 
the rim; top with the pots lid. Cooked 
in a 450°F oven, the beef will become 
tender in an hour and 15 minutes. 

Most of us are taughtthat beef stew 
must cook over low, slow heat. So why 
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Flavorful Beef Stew 




Follow a simple formula to make this classic 
stew with carrots, turnips, and peas, or 
create a unique beef stew with your 
own vegetable and flavor choices 




Author's favorites: 

Here are a few great flavor 
and vegetable combinations 
(turn the page for details). 

SEASONING: Classic 
UQUIO: Red wine 
VEGETABLES: Carrots, turnips, 
and peas 

SEASONING: Southwestern 
LIQUID: Tomatoes and wine 
VEGETABLES: Yellow squash 
and green and red bell pep- 
pers (pinto beans optional) 

SEASONING: Hungarian 
LIQUID: Red wine 
vegetables Red bell peppers, 
mushrooms, and pearl onions 

SEASONING: Curry 
liquid: Orange iuice and wine 
VEGETABLES: Sweet potatoes, 
green peas, and chickpeas 

SEASONING: Italian 
LIQUID: Tomatoes and wine 
VEGETABLES Zucchini, 
eggplant, and white beans 



does this high-heat method work? 
Dr. Melvin Hunt, professor of Animal 
Science at Kansas State University, ex- 
plains that the tough connective tissue 
(known as collagen) that's common to 
stew beef can break down at high tem- 
peratures, too, and — as an added bene- 
fit — in a shorter period of time pro- 
vided it's cooked under high-moisture 
conditions. That's why the tight foil 
cover is key: It holds in the moisture 
needed for the collagen to gelatinize, 
resulting in fork-tender beef. 

Cook the vegetables separately 

I can't think of many vegetables that 
aren't good in stew. I do find, however, 
that it's best to cook them separately 
and stir them in toward the end of 
cooking. Added any sooner, the vege- 
tables lose their flavor to the stew and 
dilute the rich, straightforward beef 
flavor in the gravy. 

I recommend sauteing or steaming 
the vegetables just until tender. I 
usually saute delicate vegetables like 
mushrooms and peppers and steam 
sturdier ones like carrots, turnips, and 
sweet potatoes. Thawed frozen green 
peas and canned beans, such as pintos, 
need no advance cooking. 

After cooking the vegetables, I stir 
them into the piping hot stew as it 
comes out of the oven and let them sit 
in the covered pot for several minutes 
to let the flavors meld. 




Author's tip: 

Speed up cooking by 
covering the stew with 
foil pressed almost 
directly onto its surface. 
Covered with a tight lid 
and cooked in a 450°F 
oven, the beef will be 
tender in an hour and 
15 minutes. 



Qj prepare the beef 

Adjust a rack to the lower 
middle of the oven and heat the 
oven to 450°R 

Pat the beef dry with paper 
towels, trim away any thick 
pieces of fat, and cut into 
1 -inch cubes. Season gener- 
ously with salt and pepper. 



sear the beef 

Heat 2 tablespoons of the oil 
over medium-high heat in a 
heavy-based Dutch oven that's 
9 to 1 1 inches in diameter. As 
soon as wisps of smoke rise 
from the pan, add a quarter of 
the beef cubes, taking care not 
to crowd the pan. Sear the 
beef until two sides form an 
impressive dark-brown crust, 
8 to 1 minutes total. Transfer 
the beef to a bowl and con- 
tinue to searthe remaining 
beef in batches, adding more 
oil to the pan if needed. It's fine 
if the pan bottom darkens, but 
if it smells like it's burning, 
lower the heat just a little. Set 
all the seared beef aside in the 
bowl. (For more about searing 
meat, see p. 70.) 



Making your own beef stew 

Serves six to eight. 

What you'll need 

3 pounds boneless beef chuck (for buying 

tips, see From Our Test Kitchen, p. 70) 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
3 tablespoons olive or vegetable oil; 

more as needed 
3 cups diced yellow onions (about 2 medium) 
3 large cloves garlic, minced (about 

1 tablespoon) 
Seasoning (see the ideas at far right) 
3 tablespoons all-purpose flour 

3 cups stewing liquid (see the ideas at 
far right) 

4 cups prepared vegetables, about IV2 pounds 
(see the ideas at far right) 

3 tablespoons coarsely chopped fresh 
flat-leaf parsley or other fresh herb 



cook the aromatics 



Reduce the heat to medium 
and add the onions and garlic 
to the empty pot. If the pan 
looks dry, add 1 tablespoon oil. 
Cook, stirring frequently, until 
softened, about 5 minutes. 



add the seasoning 

Add the seasoning (for ideas, 
see the list at far right) and 
continue to cook, stirring, 
until fragrant, 30 seconds to 
1 minute. Season with salt 
and pepper. 



add the flour & liquid 

Stir in the flour and then the 
stewing liquid (for ideas, see 
the list at far right). Return the 
beef and any accumulated 
juices to the pot. 



cover tightly & cook 

Lay a large sheet of heavy-duty 
foil over the pot and, using a 
potholder or a thick towel, 
press it down in the center so 
that italmosttouchesthe stew 
and is pressed against the 
sides of the pot (see the photo 
at left). Crimp the foil around 
the rim for a tight seal. Cover 
snugly with the lid. Turn the 
burner to medium high until 
you hear juices bubble. Put the 
pot in the oven and cook for 
1 hour and 1 5 minutes. 
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gjj cook the vegetables 

Meanwhile, cook the vege- 
tables. Choose a combination 
of two or three vegetables; for 
ideas, see the list at right. I 
recommend either steaming or 
sauteing the vegetables— not 
both— unless you don't mind 
cleaning an extra pan. 

Jj?| add the vegetables 

Remove the pot from the oven, 
carefully remove the foil, and 
stir in the cooked vegetables. 
Remembering that the pot and 
lid are hot, cover again with the 
foil and the lid. Let stand so 
that the meat rests and the 
vegetables marry with the 
stew, about 1 5 minutes. 



Seasonings 

Choose one of the following 
seasoning combinations to 
create the flavor profile of 
your stew. If you use bay 
leaves, be sure to remove 
them before serving. 

CLASSIC 
2 bay leaves 

2 teaspoons dried thyme 
leaves 

HUNGARIAN 

Va cup sweet Hungarian 
paprika 

1 V2 teaspoons caraway 
seeds, crushed to a 
powder with a mortar 
and pestle, a spice 
grinder, or a rolling pin 

SOUTHWESTERN 

Va cup chili powder 

2 teaspoons ground cumin 

1 teaspoon dried oregano 

ITALIAN 

2 bay leaves 

1 V2 tablespoons minced 
fresh rosemary leaves 

CURRY 

2 tablespoons sweet 

curry powder 
V2 teaspoon ground ginger 
Vi teaspoon ground 

cinnamon 
Vs teaspoon ground cloves 



Stewing liquids 

The stew needs 3 cups liquid. 
These are some of my favorite 
combinations. When using wine, 
lean toward a full-bodied red or 
a dry white. 

RED WINE 

1 cup red wine 

2 cups water 

WHITE WINE 

1 cup white wine 

2 cups water 

ORANGE JUICE & WINE 
1 cup fresh orange juice 
1 cup white wine 
1 cup water 

TOMATOES & WINE 

14 1 /2-ouncecan diced tomatoes 
(yields about 1 cup juice and 
% cup diced tomatoes) 

1 cup red or white wine 

1 cup water 

MUSHROOM BROTH & WINE 
1 cup dried mushroom broth* 
1 cup red or white wine 
1 cup water 

*To make the mushroom broth, 
rehydrate Vi ounce dried mush- 
rooms in 1 Vi cups boiling water 
for 5 minutes. Strain through a 
cloth, reserving the mushrooms 
(which you can add to the stew 
along with the broth). 



Vegetables 

Choose a combination of two or 
three vegetables, totaling 4 cups 
after any trimming or cutting. 
Steam or saute the vegetables 
until just tender. 

CARROTS, peeled and cut into 
bite-size pieces 

PARSNIPS, peeled and cut 
into bite-size pieces 

TURNIPS (white or rutabaga), 
peeled and cut into bite-size 
pieces 

WINTER SQUASH, peeled 
and cut into bite-size pieces 

CAULIFLOWER, cut into 
bite-size florets 

POTATOES (Yukon Gold, red, 
or sweet), peeled and cut into 
bite-size pieces 

GREEN BEANS, trimmed 
and snapped in half 

PEARL ONIONS, fresh 
or frozen 

MUSHROOMS, trimmed 
and quartered 

BELL PEPPERS, stemmed, 
cored, and cut into 1 -inch- 
wide slices 

SUMMER SQUASH (zucchini 
and yellow squash) cut into 
bite-size chunks 

EGGPLANT, trimmed and cut 
into bite-size chunks 



These vegetables need no 
cooking before being added 
to the stew: 

FROZEN GREEN PEAS, 
thawed 

FROZEN LIMA BEANS, 
thawed 

CANNED BEANS OR 
CHICKPEAS, rinsed and 
drained 

OLIVES, pitted (use no more 
than V2 cup) 



P am Anderson is the author of 
three books — The Perfect 
Recipe, How to Cook without 
a Book, and CookSmart. ♦ 



adjust & serve 

When ready to serve, the stew 
juices might need thinning 
to achieve a thin gravy consis- 
tency. If so, stir in water— 
Va cup at a time— as needed. 
Season with salt and pepper 
to taste. Gently reheat, if 
necessary, and serve 
garnished with the parsley or 
other fresh herb. 




southwestern st 
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weeknight idea 



Chicken 
in a Flash 



Sliced chicken breast plus a quick pan sauce 
equals dinner on the table in short order 

by Jennifer Armentrout 

A confession: After spending all day testing recipes 
in the Fine Cooking test kitchen, I sometimes 
struggle to find the motivation to cook dinner at 
home. But I can only get away with dining on a bowl of 
popcorn every so often, so most nights I'm still looking 
for inspiration for a delicious but unfussy meal. Like 
many of you, I want something to satisfy my taste buds, 
but I don't want to spend a lot of time creating it. That's 
how I came up with this collection of quick-cooking 
chicken breast recipes, all based on the same prep and 
cooking techniques. 

Slices mean quick cooking. By slicing the boneless 
chicken breasts on an angle (see the photos at far right) 
and searing the slices over medium-high heat, I'm able 
to cook the chicken in about six minutes and still get 
lightly golden brown and juicy results. 

A pan sauce adds pizzazz. Chicken breasts are fairly 
mild in flavor, so I like to jazz them up with full-flavored 
sauces made in the same pan in which I cooked the 
chicken. Chicken takes well to all sorts of flavors, so 
depending on the mood I'm in, I can have an Italian- 
inspired Marsala chicken or an Indian-style coconut- 
curry chicken. A satisfying dinner is ready within 20 to 
30 minutes, and later on, there are hardly any dishes 
to wash. 




Chicken with Spiced Tomato, 
Caper & Olive Sauce 

Serves two to three. 

The inspiration for this recipe was Cuban 
picadillo, a meat dish usually seasoned with 
tomatoes, onions, garlic, and fragrant spices 
like cinnamon and cloves. Serve on a bed of 
white or brown rice. 

1 pound boneless, skinless chicken breast 

halves (about 3) 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 1 /2 teaspoons ground cumin 
V2 teaspoon dried oregano 
1 A teaspoon ground cinnamon 
Tiny pinch each of ground cloves, ground 

nutmeg, and cayenne 
1 large clove garlic, minced 
3 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
V2 small onion, finely diced (about Vb cup) 
1 tablespoon tomato paste 
Vz cup dry red wine 

1 4 1 /2-ounce can diced tomatoes, with their juices 
1 tablespoon light or dark brown sugar 
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For juicy chicken, 
cook slices quickly 




16 pimento-stuffed green olives, sliced 

crosswise into thirds 
1 tablespoon drained capers, rinsed 
1 tablespoon chopped fresh basil 

Trim the chicken, removing the tenders, and 
slice on an angle into 3 /4-inch-thick pieces 
(see the photo at top right); season gener- 
ously with salt and pepper. In a small bowl, 
combine the cumin, oregano, cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg, and cayenne. Put the garlic 
on top of the spices and set aside. 

In a 1 0-inch straight-sided saute pan, 
heat 2 tablespoons of the oil over medium- 
high heat until the oil is hot enough to 
shimmer. Add half of the chicken and cook, 
flipping once, until lightly browned and just 
barely cooked through, 1 to 2 minutes per 
side. Transfer the chicken to a plate; repeat 
with the remaining chicken. Cover with foil 
to keep warm. 

Return the pan to medium heat. Add the 
remaining 1 tablespoon oil and then the 



onion. Saute, stirring almost constantly with 
a wooden spoon, until the onion is softened 
and browned, 2 to 3 minutes. Add the 
spices and garlic, and cook, stirring con- 
stantly, for about 20 seconds. Add the 
tomato paste and cook, smearing the paste 
around the pan with the back of the spoon, 
for about 30 seconds. Pour in the wine and 
scrape the pan with the spoon to loosen any 
browned bits. Let the wine simmer until the 
mixture looks like a coarse, wet paste, 1 to 
2 minutes. 

Stir in the tomatoes with their juices, the 
brown sugar, and 1 A teaspoon salt. Adjust 
the heat as needed to bring the mixture to a 
simmer. Cover and simmer for 5 minutes. 
Stir in the olives and capers. Simmer gently 
uncovered for another 5 minutes. Taste the 
sauce; add salt and pepper as needed. 
Add the chicken and any accumulated 
juices to the sauce and turn to coat with the 
sauce. Serve immediately, sprinkled with 
the basil. 




Si i Ce Holding your knife at a 45-degree 
angle, cut each breast crosswise into 
3 /4-inch-thick slices. 



sear white 

edges signal that 
it's time to flip the 
chicken. Slide a 
spatula under each 
piece to release 
any areas that 
are sticking. 




reader review 



A Fine Cooking reader gave 
a few of these recipes a 
real-world test. 

"These dishes were unfussy 
but delicious. Once I got the 
hang of the basic process — 
slicing, searing, and 
saucing — I could see that 
the possibilities for flavor 
combinations were endless. " 

— Lucia Tranel, 
St. Louis, Missouri 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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Chicken with Tarragon & Vermouth 

Serves two to three. 





wine suggestions 

❖ For the Chicken with Spiced Tomato, 
Caper & Olive Sauce, pour a wine with 
both fruity and herbal qualities and 
light tannins. Try a young Grenache- 
based blend from the Cotes du Rhone. 

❖ Think Italian with the Chicken with 
Marsala, Mushrooms & Qorgonzola. 

Go for a young, fruity, high-acid red 
wine, such as a Dolcetto, a Barbera, or 
a Sangiovese that's not Chianti. 

❖ A zingy-crisp white wine with herbal 
notes will match the tarragon in the 
Chicken with Tarragon & Vermouth. 

A Sauvignon Blanc from New Zealand 
would be delicious. 

❖ Choose a white wine for the Chicken 
with Potatoes, Peas & Coconut-Curry 
Sauce. Look for a young, fairly fruity, 
unoaked wine that has just a touch of 
sweetness, such as Viognier, Chenin 
Blanc, or Riesling. 

—Tim Gaiser, contributing editor 
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Chicken and tarragon are a classic French combination. 
Serve with potatoes or rice pilaf and a green vegetable, 
such as steamed haricots verts or asparagus. 

1 pound boneless, skinless chicken breast halves (about 3) 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil; more as needed 

2 tablespoons minced shallot 

V2 cup dry vermouth or dry white wine 

3 tablespoons cold unsalted butter, cut into 6 to 8 pieces 
2 teaspoons chopped fresh tarragon 

Trim the chicken, removing the tenders, and slice on an 
angle into 3 /4-inch-thick pieces (see the photo on p. 41); 
season generously with salt and pepper. In a 1 0-inch 
straight-sided saute pan, heat the oil over medium-high heat 
until it shimmers. Add half of the chicken and cook, flipping 
once, until lightly browned and just barely cooked through, 
1 to 2 minutes per side. Transfer to a plate; repeat with the 
remaining chicken. Cover with foil to keep warm. 

Return the pan to medium heat and, if it looks dry, add 
1 tablespoon oil. Add the shallot and saute, stirring with a 
wooden spoon, until softened, about 1 minute. Pour in the 
vermouth and scrape the pan with the spoon to loosen any 
browned bits. Let the vermouth simmer until reduced 
slightly, about 2 minutes. Reduce the heat to low and add 
the cold butter 2 or 3 pieces at a time, stirring after each 
addition until completely melted. Stir in the tarragon, taste 
the sauce, and add salt and pepper as needed. Add the 
chicken and any accumulated juices to the sauce and turn 
to coat with the sauce. Serve immediately. 






Chicken with Marsala, 
& Gorgonzola 

Serves two to three. 

I like to serve my version of 
Chicken Marsala over mini penne, 
but any pasta shape will do. 

1 pound boneless, skinless 
chicken breast halves (about 3) 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 
3 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
6 ounces cremini or white 

mushrooms, sliced Va inch 

thick (about 2 1 A cups) 

2 large cloves garlic, minced 
V2 cup dry Marsala 

Vz cup heavy cream 

1V2 ounces crumbled Gorgonzola 

( 1 /3 CUp) 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh 
flat-leaf parsley 

Trim the chicken, removing the 
tenders, and slice on an angle 
into 3 /4-inch-thick pieces (see the 
photo on p. 4 1 ); season gener- 
ously with salt and pepper. In a 
1 0-inch straight-sided saute pan, 
heat 2 tablespoons of the oil over 
medium-high heat until it shim- 
mers. Add half of the chicken and 
cook, flipping once, until lightly 



Mushrooms 

browned and just barely cooked 
through, 1 to 2 minutes per side. 
Transfer the chicken to a plate; re- 
peat with the remaining chicken. 
Cover with foil to keep warm. 

Return the pan to medium-high 
heat and add the remaining 
1 tablespoon oil. Add the mush- 
rooms, season lightly with salt, 
and saute, stirring with a wooden 
spoon, until softened and well 
browned, 3 to 4 minutes. Reduce 
the heat to medium, add the gar- 
lic, and cook, stirring constantly, 
until fragrant, 20 to 30 seconds. 
Pour in the Marsala and scrape 
the pan with the spoon to loosen 
any browned bits; simmer until 
the Marsala is reduced slightly, 
about 2 minutes. Stir in the cream 
and simmer until thickened 
slightly, 2 to 3 minutes. Add two- 
thirds of the Gorgonzola and stir 
until melted, 1 to 2 minutes. Taste 
the sauce; add salt and pepper as 
needed. Add the chicken along 
with any accumulated juices and 
turn to coat with the sauce. Serve 
immediately, sprinkled with the re- 
maining cheese and the parsley. 



Chicken with Potatoes, Peas & 

Serves two to three. 

Potatoes and peas make this curry a meal-in- 
one, but it's also delicious with basmati rice. 

1 pound boneless, skinless chicken breast 
halves (about 3) 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil; more as needed 
V2 medium onion, finely diced (to yield about 

V2 cup) 

1 tablespoon minced fresh ginger 

2 teaspoons seeded, minced fresh jalapeno 
1 tablespoon sweet curry powder (not 

Madras or hot) 
1 cup homemade or low-salt chicken broth 

1 medium (6-ounce) red or yellow potato, 
peeled and cut into Winch dice (to yield 
about 1 cup) 

5 1 /2-ounce can coconut milk, well shaken 
V2 cup frozen peas 

2 tablespoons roughly chopped fresh cilantro 

Trim the chicken, removing the tenders, and 
slice on an angle into 3 /4-inch-thick pieces (see 
the photo on p. 4 1 ) ; season generously with 
salt and pepper. In a 1 0-inch straight-sided 
saute pan, heat the oil over medium-high heat 



Coconut-Curry Sauce 

until it's hot enough to shimmer. Add half of 
the chicken and cook, flipping once, until 
lightly browned and just barely cooked 
through, 1 to 2 minutes per side. Transfer the 
chicken to a plate; repeat with the remaining 
chicken. Cover with foil to keep warm. 

Return the pan to medium heat and, if it 
looks dry, add another 1 tablespoon oil. Add 
the onion, ginger, and jalapeno and saute, 
stirring almost constantly with a wooden 
spoon, until the vegetables soften, about 
2 minutes. Add the curry powder and saute 
for 30 seconds. Pour in the chicken broth and 
scrape the pan with the spoon to loosen any 
browned bits. Add the potato and V2 tea- 
spoon salt. Bring to a simmer and cook, 
partially covered, until the potato is barely 
tender, 7 to 8 minutes. Add the coconut milk 
and peas; simmer uncovered until the peas 
are thawed, the potato is fully tender, and the 
sauce is somewhat thickened, 4 to 5 minutes. 
Taste the sauce; add salt and pepper as 
needed. Add the chicken along with any accu- 
mulated juices to the sauce and turn to coat 
with the sauce. Serve immediately, sprinkled 
with the cilantro. 



Jennifer Armentr out 
is Fine Cooking'5 test 
kitchen manager. ♦ 
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Instead of rice or potatoes, try 

Polenta 



by Alan Tardi 



Don't let the name fool you — 
polenta may sound like some- 
thing complicated to make, 
but it's really just good, 
simple, down-home food. 
Exceptionally versatile, nourishing, 
and extremely tasty, it makes a quick 
and unexpected side dish and mar- 
ries well with a variety of main 
courses, especially saucy ones like 
beef stew or chicken fricassee. It's 
the perfect antidote f or a cold winter 
day. Sometimes I get a craving for 
polenta and then figure out what I'm 
going to serve with it. 

Polenta is user-friendly. Despite 
popular belief, you don't have to 
watch over polenta the whole time 



it cooks. And the formula is easy 
While no two types of cornmeal are 
exactly the same, on average, you'll 
need about 4 cups liquid to 1 cup 
regular cornmeal. You can adjust 
the liquid as you go: If the polenta 
has thickened but is still a bit gritty, 
add a little more water. 

Once you understand the tech- 
nique, then you can start to have 
fun with variations. Try mixing in 
ingredients like chopped fresh 
herbs and various cheeses at the 
end of cooking (see the ideas at far 
right); or pour the polenta into a 
pan, let it set, cut it into shapes, and 
use it as a base for snazzy appe- 
tizers and hors d'oeuvres. 



Basic Soft Polenta 

Serves four to six as a side dish. 

We tested this recipe with 
Quaker brand cornmeal; 
coarser cornmeal will need 
a slightly longer cooking time. 

2 teaspoons kosher salt; 
more to taste 

1 cup yellow cornmeal 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

In a heavy stainless-steel 
3-quart saucepan, bring 4 cups 
water to a boil. Add the salt and 
stir with a wooden spoon to 
dissolve. Continue with the 
basic method below. 



Basic soft polenta method 




When the salted water is 
boiling, gradually add the 
cornmeal in a thin, steady 
stream, whisking constantly. 
This is important; if you 
pour in the cornmeal too 
quickly, lumps may form. 
When all the cornmeal has 
been added, lower the heat 
to maintain a slow simmer. 




Cook, whisking occasionally 
to prevent sticking, and 
scraping the inside of the 
pot with a rubber spatula to 
incorporate any cornmeal 
that does stick. The polenta 
will bubble and spurt a bit. 



If the polenta gets too thick 
and starts to stick to the 
bottom of the pot, add a 
little warm water. The 
polenta is done when it's 
very thick and creamy, with 
a texture that's slightly 
rough but not gritty, 20 to 
25 minutes, depending on 



the cornmeal. Taste a bit 
to check the texture. 
If it's still gritty, add a little 
more water and continue 
cooking until the texture 
has softened. Stir in the 
butter, if using, and add 
more salt to taste. Serve 
immediately. 
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with a saucy 
vegetable ragout 



Cornmeal is 
the ingredient; 
polenta is 
the dish 

Although polenta is the name of 
the prepared dish, it's made from 
cornmeal. There are two basic 
kinds of cornmeal, yellow and 
white, but more important than 
color is how it's made. Cornmeal 
can range from a fine flour manu- 
factured in a modern roller mill to 
a rough meal ground in a local 
gristmill. I prefer a coarse, arti- 
sanal, stone-ground cornmeal 
even though it takes a bit longer 
to cook: It has a more interesting, 
toothy texture. But if you can't 
find that, it's no reason not to 
make polenta. Just be sure your 
cornmeal contains only ground 
corn; avoid brands with additives 
or preservatives. Don't use in- 
stant polenta: Although it cooks 
in about 5 minutes, it gives a 
more muted color and flavor and 
pastier consistency than the full, 
nutty, sweet flavor and creamy 
texture of regular cornmeal. 



Quick flavor variations to try 



MASCARPONE & 
PARMIGIANO POLENTA 

Serves four to six as a side dish. 

2 teaspoons kosher salt; 

more to taste 
1 cup yellow cornmeal 
Vi cup mascarpone (or 

3 ounces cream cheese plus 

1 tablespoon heavy cream) 
V2 cup plus 1 tablespoon freshly 

grated Parmigiano Reggiano 

In a heavy stainless-steel 3-quart 
saucepan, bring 4 cups water to 
a boil. Add the salt and stir with 
a wooden spoon to dissolve. 
Follow the basic soft polenta 
method at left, omitting the butter 
at the end. Gently whisk in the 
mascarpone (or, if you're using 
cream cheese, whisk it with the 
cream in a bowl before adding it 



to the polenta). Turn off the heat 
and stir in Vi cup of the Parmi- 
giano. Thin the polenta with up to 
Vi cup water, if you like; add salt 
to taste. Scoop the polenta into 
a serving bowl, sprinkle with the 
remaining Parmigiano, and serve. 

POLENTA ROSA 
(TOMATO POLENTA) 

Serves four to six as a side dish. 

This variation uses the juices 
from the tomatoes as part of the 
cooking liquid. 

1 cup canned diced tomatoes, 
with their juices 

2 teaspoons kosher salt; 
more to taste 

1 cup yellow cornmeal 
Vz cup oil-packed sun-dried 
tomatoes, finely diced 



1 /4 cup concentrated tomato 
paste (preferably Italian) 

Vi teaspoon chopped fresh 
oregano or V* teaspoon dried 
(optional) 

Put the tomatoes in a fine sieve 
set over a bowl and shake it to 
drain as much liquid as possible. 
Put the tomato liquid in a measur- 
ing cup; add water to get 4 cups 
total liquid. Pour the liquid into 
a heavy stainless-steel 3-quart 
saucepan, add the salt, and 
proceed with basic soft polenta 
method at left, omitting the butter. 

When the polenta is thick and 
creamy, set it over low heat, whisk 
in the sun-dried tomatoes and add 
the tomato paste and the canned 
tomatoes. Add the oregano, if 
using, and salt to taste, and serve. 



Or try stirring in: 
A tablespc on or two of 
chopped fiesh sage, thyme, 
oregano, tarragon, or chives. 

Grated cheeses such as 
Fontina, Cheddar, or Parme- 
san, or crumbled goat cheese. 

Or serve topped with: 
A saucy ragout or stir-fry of 
vegetables or meat. 

❖ Sauteed greens with garlic 
and pancetta 

A mix of mushrooms, sauteed, 
seasoned with fresh herbs, 
and deglazed with cream. 

Alan Tardi was the chef-owner of 
Follonico in New York City. ♦ 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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\fegetables 



Gentle browning for sweet flav 

oven simmering for velvety tenderness 



by Jean-Pierre Moulle 

One of the things I like best 
about braising is that it re- 
minds me of home, or, more 
to the point, of my mothers 
cooking. When I smell the 
aroma of a rich vegetable braise 
simmering in the oven — something 
like my mother would make after a 
visit to our local farmers' market — 
I'm back in my childhood, growing 
up in the French countryside. The 
beauty of a braise (my mother dis- 
covered this early on) is that it 
cooks itself while you do some- 
thing else. Even better, when it's 
done, it delivers unforgettably 
deep, rich flavor and meltingly ten- 
der texture. 

You're probably familiar with 
the technique of braising meat 
(think pot roast), but what you 
might not know is that braising — 
browning first, adding a cooking 
liquid, and then covering the pot 
and simmering — is also a great way 
to cook vegetables. As you'd guess, 
root vegetables take especially well 
to braising because they're firm 
enough to hold their shape and tex- 
ture without getting mushy. By 
browning the vegetables first, you 
get some of that sweet caramelized 
flavor that you do from sauteing. 
But then, by simmering the vege- 
tables in a little bit of flavorful 
liquid, you get a deeper, richer 
flavor and a velvety texture. 

One of my favorite pots for 
braising is an enameled cast-iron 
Dutch oven (see Where to Buy It, 
p. 78). This type of pot is heavy 



enough to brown the vegetables 
nicely and provide even, constant 
heat, and its heavy lid provides a 
good seal when the vegetables go 
in the oven. For these recipes, 
which serve four, use a pot no 
larger than 9 inches in diameter so 
that the vegetables are snugly 
packed. You'll get the most con- 
centrated flavor that way. 

The first step to a flavorful braise 
is browning aromatics like onions or 
shallots. You can use a variety of fats 
to do this. The recipes here call for 
butter, olive oil, pancetta, or a com- 
bination, but I also love using duck 
fat. Your next layer of flavor comes 
from adding the vegetables and 
browning them. 

Just before the pot goes in the 
oven, add another layer of flavor— 
the braising liquid. The liquid can 
vary, too. I most often use broth, 
tomato juice, water, wine, or a com- 
bination. Add just enough to the 
pot to create steam during the cov- 
ered portion of cooking. (Adding 
more would mean you'd have too 
much liquid at the end of cooking, 
and you'd have to boil it down.) 
Seasonings like a bouquet garni (a 
bundle of bay leaf, thyme, and pars- 
ley stems), citrus zest, and other 
herbs add flavor and aroma to the 
braising liquid. During braising, the 
vegetables give up their own liquid, 
which in turn infuses the braising 
liquid with more flavor. This is ex- 
actly what you're looking for, and 
it's what braising delivers so well: a 
delicious blend of layered flavors. 




6 medium carrots (about IV2 pounds), 
peeled 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

IV2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

6 to 8 shallots (about 8 ounces total), 

thinly sliced (to yield 1 V2 cups thin 

shallot rings) 
1 teaspoon kosher salt 

3 whole canned tomatoes, cut into VHnch 
pieces; plus V2 cup of the tomato juices 

3 large cloves garlic, sliced 
3 long strips orange zest (from 1 small 
orange) 

1 bouquet garni (1 sprig fresh thyme, 
1 bay leaf, and 4 parsley stems, tied 
with twine) 

Pinch cayenne 

3 tablespoons chopped fresh flat-leaf 
parsley 

Heat the oven to 350°R Halve the carrots 
lengthwise and cut them into 2-inch long 
pieces. Heat the butter and olive oil in a 
medium (9-inch) Dutch oven over medium 
heat. When the oil is hot and the butter 
has melted, add the sliced shallots and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until softened 
and slightly browned, about 5 minutes. 
Remove the shallots from the pot with 
a slotted spoon and set them aside. Add 
the carrots and salt. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the carrots are lightly 
browned, about 1 2 minutes. Add the 
tomatoes and their juices, along with the 
garlic, orange zest, bouquet garni, and 
cayenne. Stir in the shallots and Va cup 
water. Cover the pot, put it in the oven, 
and let cook until very tender, 20 to 
25 minutes. Discard the orange zest and 
bouquet garni. Arrange the vegetables 
on a platter, sprinkle with the parsley, 
and serve. 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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Braised Winter Vegetables 

Serves four as a side dish. 

2 medium carrots, peeled 

1 medium parsnip, peeled 

2 small turnips (8 ounces total), peeled 
2 small onions 

1 medium bulb fennel, trimmed 
1 tablespoon olive oil 

1 bouquet garni (1 sprig fresh thyme, 1 bay 
leaf, and 4 parsley stems, tied with twine) 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 /2 cup water (or 1 A cup chicken broth and 
Va cup water) 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh herbs (I like a 
mix of parsley, thyme, and chives) 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Cut the carrots and 
parsnip on the diagonal into 1 -inch chunks. 
Cut the turnips and onions into wedges about 
1 inch thick at their widest point. Split the fen- 
nel bulb lengthwise, notch out the core, and 
then cut the fennel crosswise into 1 -inch 
slices. Heat the olive oil in a medium (9-inch) 
Dutch oven over medium heat. Add the onions 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until softened 
and lightly browned, about 5 minutes. Add the 
other vegetables, the bouquet garni, Vi tea- 
spoon salt, and pepper to taste. Raise the heat 
to medium high and cook until the vegetables 
are lightly browned, 5 to 7 minutes. Add the 
water or broth and bring to a boil. Cover the 
pot, put it in the oven, and bake until the 
vegetables are fully cooked but still hold their 
shape, 20 to 25 minutes. With a slotted spoon, 
transfer the vegetables to a serving bowl. 
Bring the pan juices to a boil over medium 
heat. (If there's a lot of liquid left, boil until re- 
duced to about Va cup.) Discard the bouquet 
garni. Whisk in the butter and herbs. Spoon 
the sauce over the vegetables and serve. 




Add the rest of the vegetables 
and brown them gently. 



Add the braising 
liquid. You'll only 
need a little; there's 
no need to submerge 
the vegetables. 



Brown aromatics, like onions, for 
deeper flavor. 
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Potatoes Boulangere 

Se/ves s/>as a s/'de d/'s/?. 

This dish is like a potato gratin but 
without the cheese and cream; the 
pancetta (Italian cured bacon) adds 
rich flavor. It would make a great side 
dish for roast chicken or beef, 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

3V2 ounces (V2 cup) diced pancetta 

3 small onions, thinly sliced (2 cups) 

3 medium sprigs fresh thyme 

1 bay leaf 

Scant 1 teaspoon kosher salt 
1 A teaspoon freshly ground black 
pepper 

2 pounds Yukon Gold or Yellow Finn 
potatoes, peeled and sliced into 
1 /4-inch-thick half moons 

1 cup homemade or low-salt canned 
chicken broth 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Heat the olive 
oil in a medium (9-inch) Dutch oven 
over medium heat. When the oil is hot, 
add the pancetta. Saute until it just 
begins to crisp and turn brown, about 

4 minutes. Add the onions, thyme, 
bay leaf, salt, and pepper. Cook, stir- 
ring occasionally and more frequently 
toward the end, until the onions are 
deep golden, about 14 minutes. 
Meanwhile in a small saucepan, bring 
the chicken broth to a boil and then 
remove from the heat. Add the pota- 
toes to the onions and cook, stirring 
for a minute or two. Pour the hot broth 
over the potatoes and onions and 
bring the pot to a boil, stirring with 

a wooden spoon to scrape up the 
browned bits from the bottom of the 
pan. Cover the pot, put it in the oven, 
and bake for about 15 minutes. Un- 
cover the pot, gently and evenly push 
the potatoes down with a spatula, and 
continue to bake uncovered until the 
potatoes are completely tender and 
have started to brown, about another 
25 minutes. Discard the bay leaf and 
thyme before serving. 





Jean-Pierre Moulle was the executive 
chef at Chez Panisse restaurant in 
Berkeley, California, formorethan 
twenty years. ♦ 




tip: 



Although a Dutch oven (a deep, straight* 
sided flameproof casserole with a light- 
fitting lid) is traditional for these recipes, 
a straight-sided saute pan works, too. 

* If you use a saute pan. it should be about 
3 inches deep and no more than 9 inches 
in diameter. That way* the vegetables will 
be snugly packed. Be sure it has a ltd 

•> Be extra careful when you take a saute 
pan out of the oven: The handle will be 
extremely hot, so tie a kitchen towel 
around it to prevent burning yourself or 
others who might try to touch the pan, 
not realizing that it's been in a hot oven. 






by Greg Case 

Throughout my career as a pastry chef, I've made carrot cake in 
just about every kind of setting, from four-star restaurants to 
neighborhood pubs. I've made carrot cupcakes for kids' birth- 
day parties and even carrot wedding cakes. People never 
seem to tire of it. I think it's because carrot cake — moist, 
sweet, and substantial — is nothing if not comforting. 

I've been fine-tuning my recipe for 22 years, and there are some 
key details that set it apart. The cake starts with a creamy emulsion. 
You're essentially making a sweet mayonnaise with the sugars, eggs, 
and oils, which you then fold into the dry ingredients. That creamy 
emulsion ensures an even distribution of the ingredients, which in 
turn gives you an incredibly moist cake. And instead of raisins, which 
tend to sink to the bottom of the cake pan, I use dried currants, 
which are smaller and more apt to disperse evenly. A balanced blend 
of spices and an especially satiny icing make this myall-time best 
version of carrot cake. 
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Many recipes call for 
grated carrots, but here 
they're ground very 
finely in a food processor 
to the consistency of 
couscous, which makes 
for more even distribu- 
tion and gives the cake 
its fine texture. 
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ion of a familiar classic 




A balanced blend of 
spices lends warmth and 
subtle homey flavor, with 
no one spice dominating. 
Other carrot cakes can 
be top-heavy with cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, or cloves. 
Walnut oil adds another 
layer of rich, nutty flavor. 



Velvety frosting adds 
tang and richness. Butter 
and cream cheese that 
are completely softened 
(but not so soft that they 
turn greasy) and just 
enough sugar ensure 
that the frosting has 
especially satiny texture. 



Ultimate Carrot Cake 

Serves twelve to fifteen. 

Walnut oil gives this cake's flavor 
special depth, and toasted walnut 
oil gives the very best result. For 
sources, see p. 78. 

FOR THE CAKE: 

Softened butter and flour for 

the pan 
V2 cup dried currants 

1 pound carrots, peeled and cut 
into 1-inch pieces 

10 ounces (2Va cups) all-purpose 
flour 

2 teaspoons baking soda 
1 teaspoon table salt 

1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
Va teaspoon ground nutmeg 
Va teaspoon ground allspice 
Va teaspoon ground mace 
Va teaspoon ground cloves 

3 ounces (% cup) walnuts or 
pecans, coarsely chopped 

4 large eggs, at room temperature 
1 V2 cups granulated sugar 

V2 cup packed dark brown sugar 

1 cup vegetable oil 

Va cup walnut oil (I prefer toasted) 

FOR THE FROSTING: 

8 ounces (1 cup) unsalted butter, 

cut into VHnch pieces and 

completely softened at room 

temperature 
1 pound cream cheese, cut into 

pieces and completely softened 

at room temperature 
4V4 ounces (1 cup) confectioners' 

sugar, sifted 
1 tablespoon pure vanilla extract 
1 ounce (V2 cup) chopped walnuts 

or pecans for garnish (optional) 

Make the cake: Position a rack in 
the bottom third of the oven and 
heat the oven to 350°F Butter and 
flour a 9x1 3-inch heavy-duty metal 
cake pan. Soak the currants in 
V2 cup hot tap water for 1 5 min- 
utes. Drain and set aside. 

In a food processor (use the 
steel blade), chop the carrots very 
finely to about the consistency of 
couscous. Transfer to a small bowl 
and rinse the food processor 
bowl (you'll need it again). 

In a large bowl, combine the 
flour, baking soda, salt, and 
spices. Whisk to blend thoroughly. 
Transfer Va cup of this mixture to a 
small bowl and add the drained 
currants and the 3 ounces nuts. 
Toss to combine. 



In the food processor (again 
use the steel blade), mix the eggs 
and sugars until blended. With the 
machine running, slowly add the 
oils in a steady stream until com- 
bined. Scrape this mixture into the 
flour mixture. Stir with a wooden 
spoon or rubber spatula to com- 
bine. Add the carrots and the 
raisin-nut mixture; stir to combine. 

Scrape the batter into the pre- 
pared pan. Bake until a toothpick 
inserted in the center of the cake 
comes out clean, about 50 min- 
utes. Let cool on a rack to room 
temperature before inverting the 
pan to remove the cake. Let cool 
completely before frosting. 

Make the frosting: Fit a stand 
mixer with the paddle attachment 
(a hand mixer works, too). Beat the 
butter on medium speed until it's 
quite light, fluffy, and resembles 
whipped cream, about 3 minutes. 
Add the cream cheese one piece 
at a time, beating well after each 
addition. When all the cream 
cheese is incorporated, reduce the 
speed to medium low and gradu- 
ally add the sugar and vanilla, stop- 
ping the mixer each time you add 
the sugar. Mix just enough to re- 
move any lumps; scrape the bowl 
as needed. If the frosting seems a 
bit loose, refrigerate it for a few 
minutes until it seems spreadable. 

Frost the cake: Scrape about 
two-thirds of the frosting onto the 
center of the cake. With a narrow 
metal offset spatula, push the 
frosting from the center out to 
and just over the cake's edges. 
Spread with as few strokes as 
possible to prevent crumbs from 
catching in the frosting. Cover the 
top of the cake first then use the 
remaining frosting along with 
what's creeping over the edges 
of the cake to cover the sides. 
Once the cake is covered, drag 
the front tip of the spatula back 
and forth from end to end to 
create a textured surface on the 
top of the cake. If you like, sprinkle 
the nuts on top of the cake and 
press them into the sides. 

Greg Case is the chef-owner of 
G. Case Baking, a retail and 
wholesale bakery, in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. ♦ 
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cooking ahead 

Make marinara sauce now. . . 







m 



use it in many meals to come 



With this quick tomato 
sauce in the freezer, 
you've got the makings 
for great meals on 
short notice 



Usemarinara in 
braises and stews 

(see the recipes that 
follow) in place of 
canned tomatoes when 
you want to save time. 
Because the sauce is 
already seasoned and 
concentrated, the total 
cooking time is shorter. 



Make your choice 
of pasta sauces in 
minutes when you have 
a supply of marinara 
sauce in your freezer. 
See the sidebar on 
p. 57 for how to make 
puttanesca, Bolognese, 
and other sauces from 
a basic marinara. 



by Nancy Verde Barr 



Like clockwork, my Italian grand- 
mother made a large pot of 
tomato sauce twice a week, every 
week. The sauce made on Sunday 
morning was served over pasta 
for our ritual Sunday lunch. Leftover 
sauce — she always made extra — went 
into the fridge and became an ingredi- 
ent in other meals over the next few 
days. By Wednesday, the sauce was 
used up and she made a second pot. 

Although she lived in a different 
era, my grandmother's efficient strat- 
egy of cooking makes a lot of sense 
today. Like her, I'm never without a 
supply of tomato sauce. It takes less 
than an hour to whip up a new batch, 
so it's easy to make more when I run 
low. The sauce goes into my soups and 
stews, it becomes a braising liquid for 
meats and, with a few added ingredi- 
ents, it can turn into any of several 
richly flavored pasta sauces. I use my 
tomato sauce in place of canned toma- 
toes, and since it's already seasoned 
and reduced, it saves time during 
cooking. In short, my stash of frozen 
tomato sauce lets me put delicious 
homemade meals on the dinner table 
faster since I don't have to start from 
scratch every time. 



In Italian cooking, there are two 
basic types of tomato sauce: a long- 
cooking meat sauce known as a ragu 
and a meatless sauce, known in my 
family as a marinara. I prefer the mari- 
nara for cooking ahead and using in 
other dishes, as it's more versatile and 
and a lot simpler to make. 

My marinara starts with a good- 
quality extra-virgin olive oil. I use just 
enough to cover the bottom of a large 
saucepan or Dutch oven; the sauce 
tends to splatter as it simmers, so err 
on the deeper side when choosing a 
cooking vessel. I add either garlic or 
onion, cook until it's softened, and then 
add canned plum tomatoes, red chile 
flakes, and fresh basil (see p. 54 for 
more on these ingredients). The sauce 
cooks for 20 to 30 minutes, enough to 
thicken slightly and develop a more 
concentrated flavor. That's all there is 
to it. I portion the sauce into con- 
tainers, let it cool, and freeze it. When 
I'm ready to use the sauce in other 
dishes, I reheat it with a little olive oil 
or butter, depending on which flavor 
will best complement the dish. I might 
also add more fresh basil or other herbs 
or seasonings as the sauce reheats, but 
you can also use it just as it is. 



Photos:Scott Phillips 
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Tips for flavorful marinara 



pj i rm 




Tomatoes are the star, 

and they must be deli- 
cious. Good-quality 
canned plum tomatoes 
work wonderfully. My 
first choice is San Mar- 
zano tomatoes, which 
are sold in specialty food 
stores and online (see 
Where to Buy It, p. 78). 
Be sure the label says 
"San Marzano" and not 
"San Marzano type" and 
that they're imported 
from Italy. I'm also fond of 
Muir Glen organic brand. 



Freeze the sauce in 
small portions to make 
thawing fast and easy. 
Portion the sauce into 
1 -, 2-, or 3-cup servings 
and freeze in plastic 
containers or stand-up 
freezer bags. Once 
you thaw a portion of 
sauce, it will keep in 
the refrigerator for three 
to four days. 



I use onions or garlic, 

but not both. Few 
Neapolitans would in- 
clude both in a marinara, 
but if you like the combi- 
nation and there are no 
Neapolitan nonnas 
around to give you the 
evil eye, go ahead. 



Adding a hefty dash 
of red chile flakes is a 

trick I learned from a Cala- 
brian friend; it punches 
up the tomato flavor. 



If you can't find fresh 
basil, make the sauce 
without and add the herb 
later, when you're ready 
to use the marinara. 
Dried basil isn't an 
acceptable substitute. 
Many canned Italian 
tomatoes include basil, 
which is fine, but you'll 
still need to add your 
own fresh leaves for 
noticeable basil flavor. 



Marinara Sauce 

Yields 9 1 /2to 10 cups. 

6V2 pounds canned whole Italian 

plum tomatoes (three 35-ounce 

cans), with their juices 
3 tablespoons olive oil; more 

if needed 
5 large cloves garlic, thinly sliced, 

or 1 medium-large onion, 

finely chopped 
V2 teaspoon red chile flakes 
1 tablespoon kosher salt 
Va cup lightly packed fresh basil 

leaves, torn into small pieces 
Pinch granulated sugar, only 

if needed 



Empty a can of tomatoes with their 
juices into a food processor; pulse 
until coarsely chopped. Transfer to 
a bowl and repeat with the remaining 
two cans of tomatoes (or empty all 
the tomatoes into a large bowl and 
break them up with your hands). 

Heat the oil in a large (at least 
4-quart) saucepan or Dutch oven 
over medium-low heat. Add the 
garlic or onion. Cook, stirring often, 
until the garlic or onion is golden and 
softened, 5 to 1 minutes for garlic 
(don't let it burn); about 20 minutes 
for onion. Stir in the red chile flakes, 
let them heat for 1 5 seconds to 



release their flavor, and then pour in 
the tomatoes with their juices. Bring 
to a boil over medium high, stirring 
frequently, and then reduce the heat 
to maintain a simmer. Add the salt 
and basil and simmer, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the sauce is full-flavored 
and has reduced to a thick, saucy 
consistency, 20 to 40 minutes (some 
brands of tomatoes take longer to 
cook down). Pools of orange may 
appear on the surface, which means 
the sauce is done. Taste and add 
the pinch of sugar only if the sauce 
lacks the natural sweetness of 
perfectly ripe, fresh tomatoes. 
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Mediterranean Sausage 
Ragout 

Serves four to six. 

I like to serve this with toasted pita 
bread seasoned with olive oil, lemon 
juice, garlic, and parsley. It's also deli- 
cious spooned over couscous. 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

1 pound Italian sausages (sweet or hot) 

1 large onion, finely chopped 

4 large cloves garlic, finely chopped 

2 tablespoons finely chopped fresh 
ginger 

Kosher salt to taste 

1 tablespoon sweet paprika 

1 teaspoon ground coriander 
Vi teaspoon red chile flakes 
Va teaspoon ground cinnamon 

5 medium carrots, peeled and sliced on 
the diagonal Va inch thick 

2 cups homemade or low-salt canned 
chicken broth 

1 V2 cups Marinara Sauce (recipe at left) 

3 cups (two 15 1 /2-ounce cans) cooked or 
canned chickpeas, rinsed 

2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 

In a Dutch oven or large heavy pot, heat 
the olive oil over medium heat. Prick 
the sausages in several places so they 



release their fat as they cook and put 
them in the pot. Cook until browned well 
on all sides, 8 to 1 minutes. If there's 
more than 2 tablespoons of fat in the 
pan, spoon out the extra. Stir the onion, 
garlic, and ginger in with the sausages. 
Season with salt and cook until the 
onion is softened, about 5 minutes. 
Add the paprika, coriander, red chile 
flakes, and cinnamon, and cook, stirring 
often, for 2 minutes. Add the carrots and 
continue to cook, stirring often, for 
2 minutes. Pour in the chicken broth, 
increase the heat to medium high, bring 
to a boil, and then reduce the heat to 
a simmer. Cover and simmer until the 
carrots are almost tender (they should 
still have a bit of resistance when 
pierced with a fork), about 1 minutes. 
Transfer the sausages to a cutting 
board. Add the marinara sauce and the 
chickpeas to the pot, bring to a boil, and 
reduce to a simmer. Simmer uncovered 
until the carrots are fully tender and the 
chickpeas are hot, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Meanwhile, cut the sausages into bite- 
size pieces and return them to the pot. 
Stir in the lemon juice, season to taste 
with salt, and serve. 



Pan-Seared Steak Pizzaiola 

Serves four. 

2 rib-eye steaks (about 12 ounces each and 

1 inch thick), trimmed of excess fat 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 tablespoons unsalted butter; more as 
needed 

1 tablespoon olive oil; more as needed 

2 large onions, halved and thinly sliced 
V2 cup dry red wine (I use whatever Til be 

drinking with the meal, such as Chianti, 

Montepulciano, or Barbera) 
2 cups Marinara Sauce (recipe at far left) 
1 to 2 tablespoons chopped fresh flat-leaf 

parsley 

Cut each steak in half (to get four steaks) 
and pat them dry with paper towels. Season 
both sides with salt and pepper. 

In a 1 2-inch heavy frying pan over medium 
heat, melt the butter with the oil. Add the 
onions, season with salt and pepper, and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until they're well 
softened and translucent but not browned, 
1 to 1 2 minutes. Transfer the onions to a 
large plate with a slotted spoon. If there isn't 
much fat left in the pan, add another V2 table- 
spoon each of butter and oil. 

Increase the heat to medium high. Put 
the steaks in the pan and sear until deeply 
browned on both sides and medium rare (cut 
into one to check), 2 to 3 minutes per side. 
Transfer to the plate with the onions. 

Pour the wine into the pan. As it comes 
to a boil, deglaze the pan juices by scraping 
the bottom of the pan well with a wooden 
spoon. Boil until it reduces to about 3 table- 
spoons, 2 to 3 minutes. Add the reserved 
onions and the steaks; pour in the marinara 
sauce and stir. Bring to a boil, reduce the 
heat, and simmer just until the onions are hot, 
1 to 2 minutes. Garnish each serving with 
the chopped parsley. 





Braised Chicken With Marinara, 
Lemon & Olives 

Serves three to four. 

2V2 to 3 pounds bone-in, skin-on chicken legs 
and thighs, trimmed of excess skin and fat 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
3 tablespoons olive oil; more as needed 
12 cloves garlic, peeled and left whole 
3 medium onions, each cut into 6 wedges 
Y2 cup low-salt chicken broth or water 
1 V2 cups Marinara Sauce (recipe on p. 54) 

3 sprigs fresh thyme, 5 to 6 inches long 

4 paper-thin slices lemon (with peel) 

% cup brine-cured olives, pitted and quartered 

Season the chicken with salt and pepper. In a 
large (1 0-inch) saute pan, heat the oil over 
medium heat. Stir in the garlic and onions, sea- 
son with salt, and cook gently until softened but 
not browned, about 1 minutes; stir occasionally 
and encourage the onions to break apart a bit. 
With a slotted spoon, transfer the vegetables 
and any small bits of garlic or onion to a plate. 

If the pan looks dry, add another 1 table- 
spoon oil. Increase the heat to medium high and 
when the oil is hot, add the chicken, skin side 
down. Cook until well browned on both sides, 

5 to 7 minutes per side. Transfer to a plate. Pour 
off and discard the oil in the pan. Return the pan 
to the heat and pour in the broth or water. 
Scrape the pan with a wooden spoon to release 
any browned bits and cook until the liquid has 
reduced to about Va cup. Lower the heat to 
medium and return the garlic, onions, and 
chicken to the pan. Pour the marinara over the 
chicken and tuck in the thyme and lemon slices. 
Cover and simmer for 15 minutes, turning the 
chicken once halfway through. Stir in the olives 
and simmer, covered, until the chicken is cooked 
through (the juices should run clear when 
pricked), another 1 to 15 minutes. 





Spicy Clams & Sausage 
in Marinara 

Serves four to six. 

4 dozen hard-shelled clams, about 
2 inches wide (littlenecks are good) 

2 tablespoons olive oil; more for the 
bread 

8 large cloves garlic, minced; plus 
1 clove sliced in half for the bread 

Va teaspoon red chile flakes 

2 teaspoons fennel seeds 

Va pound hot Italian sausage (casings 
removed), broken into pieces 

3 /a cup dry white wine 

2 cups Marinara Sauce (recipe on p. 54) 
8 slices French or Italian bread, 

Y2 inch thick 

3 tablespoons minced fresh flat-leaf 
parsley 

Cover the clams with cold water and use 
a stiff brush to scrub the shells; discard 
any clams that are open and won't close 
when thumped against another clam. Lift 



the clams out of the water, discard the 
water and repeat washing two or three 
times, until no sand remains in the water. 

Heat the oil in a large (5-quart) pot 
over medium-low heat. Add the minced 
garlic, red chile flakes, and fennel and 
cook, stirring often, until the garlic is 
translucent, about 5 minutes. Increase 
the heat to medium; add the sausage 
and cook until the outside is no longer 
pink, about 2 minutes. Increase the heat 
to medium high, pour in the wine, and 
boil until it has reduced to about 3 table- 
spoons, about 7 minutes. Stir in the 
marinara and bring to a quick boil. Put 
the clams in the pan, cover, and cook 
until they've opened, about 5 minutes; 
check often to avoid overcooking. 

Meanwhile, toast the bread. Rub 
each toasted slice with the cut side of 
the garlic clove and brush with olive oil. 

Serve the clams in wide bowls with 
the parsley sprinkled on top and the 
toast tucked into the sides. 




wine choices 



Choose zingy, fruity red wines 



With red sauces, my favorite wines are 
young, fruity reds with zippy acidity: 
They make for great weeknight drink- 
ing and are easy on the wallet, too. 
While there aren't too many rules when 
pairing wine with red sauces, just be 
sure the bottle you open doesn't have 
too much oak flavor or tannin: The 
combination of high acidity in the 
tomato sauce and tannins in the wine 



can give the wine a bitter and unpleas- 
ant finish. Young Barbera, with its 
bright red fruit flavors and tart acidity, 
is just the thing. The 2001 Michele 
Chiarlo Barbera d'Asti ($1 3), the 2000 
Virna Barbera d'Alba ($1 2), and the 
Vietti Barbera d'Asti "Tre Vigne" ($1 8) 
are personal favorites. 

Tim Gaiser, a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking, is a master sommelier. 




Make five pasta sauces 
from one marinara 



Iff the marinara is already made, these 
variations on the basic sauce can be 
pulled together in the time it takes to 
cook the pasta. These sauces will all 
coat a pound off pasta to serve four. 



BASIL MARINARA: In a small 
saucepan, heat 3 tablespoons 
olive oil or butter. Pour in 3 cups 
marinara, bring to a boil, and then 
reduce the heat to a simmer. Stir 
in Va to V2 cup torn basil leaves. 
Simmer for 5 minutes and toss 
with 1 pound warm pasta. Serve 
with freshly grated Parmesan. 

ARRABBIATA SAUCE: In a 

medium saucepan, heat 2 table- 
spoons olive oil over medium 
heat. Add Va pound ( 3 /a cup) 
finely diced pancetta or fatty 
prosciutto, 2 teaspoons minced 
garlic, and a scant V2 teaspoon 
chile flakes; cook until the garlic 
is golden, 3 to 4 minutes. Add 
3 cups marinara and Va cup torn 
basil leaves and simmer until 
hot. Toss with 1 pound warm 
pasta. Serve with freshly grated 
Parmesan, 

MOCK BOLOGNESE RAGU: 

In a large saute pan melt 3 table- 
spoons butter over medium heat. 
Add 1 cup finely chopped onion, 
2 finely chopped cloves garlic, 
and Va cup each very finely 
chopped carrot and celery; cook 
until softened, about 5 minutes. 
Increase the heat to medium 
high, add 1 pound ground beef, 
and cook until browned, breaking 
up the meat with a spoon, 4 to 
5 minutes. Pour in 3 /a cup red 
wine and boil until reduced to 
1 tablespoon, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Add 3 cups marinara and V2 cup 
cream or milk. Simmer until the 
sauce has thickened enough to 
softly mound on a spoon, about 
8 minutes. Toss with 1 pound 
warm pasta. Serve with freshly 
grated Parmesan. 



PINK SAUCE: In a large saute 
pan over medium heat, melt 

4 tablespoons butter. Pour in 
1 V2 cups heavy cream. Raise 
the heat to medium high, simmer, 
stirring often, until it has reduced 
to 3 /4 to 1 cup, 8 to 1 minutes. 
Stir in V2 cup marinara and 
season with salt, pepper, and 
freshly grated nutmeg. Simmer 
until hot. Toss with 1 pound 
warm pasta. Serve with freshly 
grated Parmesan. 

PUTTANESCA SAUCE: In a 

large saute pan over medium 
heat, lightly brown 3 large cloves 
crushed garlic in 3 tablespoons 
olive oil, mashing the cloves into 
the oil with a spoon as they cook. 
Discard the garlic and mash 

5 anchovy fillets (rinsed and 
patted dry) into the hot oil until 
they're dissolved, about 30 sec- 
onds. Stir in 2V2 tablespoons 
rinsed capers and Va teaspoon 
chile flakes and cook for 3 min- 
utes. Add 3 cups marinara, 

V2 cup pitted, quartered black 
olives, 1 V2 teaspoons dried 
oregano, and Va cup very roughly 
chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley. 
Simmer until hot. Toss with 
1 pound warm pasta. Serve with 
freshly grated Romano cheese. 







bright and briny puttane 




Nancy Verde Ban is the author of Make It 
Italian: The Taste and Technique of Italian 
Home Cooking. ♦ 
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Stepbystep 



Classic Focaccia 



It's easier than you think 







by Peter Reinhart 



■ argue that great focaccia, like great pizza, is all 
I aboutthe crust. And I can showyouhowto make 
I focaccia so delicious that you might even forget 
I about topping it. I've been teaching baking stu- 
I dents how to make it for ten years and, I swear, 
extraordinary focaccia takes very little effort. What 
it does take, though, is patience. Time is the secret 
to great dough. 

Time + wet dough = the best focaccia 

The following recipe uses a cold fermentation tech- 
nique. In other words, the dough sits in the refriger- 
ator overnight. The cold dramatically slows yeast 
activity, allowing enzymes in the flour to coax more 
flavor from the flour's complex starch molecules. 
This simple tactic alone will take you far. But an- 



other trick will take you even farther: making a wet, 
sticky dough. ( Don't worry; the olive oil in the recipe 
makes it possible to handle the dough. ) A wet dough 
creates a crust with large, irregular holes that soak 
up the wonderful flavors of the olive oil. 

In Liguria, the coastal region in northwest Italy 
where focaccia originated, the bread has evolved 
from simple peasant food — just dough topped with 
whatever ingredients are handy — into an art form 
with many variations. It can be a savory snack or an 
entire meal. It can be round or rectangular; thin or 
thick. It can even be sweet. What unites the varia- 
tions is great dough. Master that and you're free to 
be as creative as you like with toppings (for ideas, 
see p. 61), bearing in mind the principle that some- 
times less is more. 
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Although the making of this recipe is 
spread over two days, the actual 
hands-on time is quite short. After 
you mix the dough, it rises overnight 
in the refrigerator, where the cold 
slows yeast activity dramatically. This 
is the key to truly flavorful focaccia. 



Basic Focaccia 

Yields a 13x1 8-inch loaf; 12 to 
1 5 pieces. 

1 pound 9 ounces (5 1 /2 cups) 
unbleached bread flour (for 
sources, see p. 78) 

2V2 cups cold water (about 55°F) 

2 tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon 
granulated sugar (1 ounce) 

2 teaspoons table salt or 
3V2 teaspoons kosher salt 
O/2 ounce) 

1 packet (V4 ounce) instant yeast 
(also called quick-rise, 
rapid-rise, or fast-rising yeast) 

10 tablespoons extra-virgin 
olive oil 

Sea salt or kosher salt for 
sprinkling 



No mixer? Just 
mix it by hand. 

Combine the flour, water, 
sugar, salt, and yeast in a 
large stainless-steel bowl; 
have a bowl of lukewarm 
water standing by. With 
a large wet spoon or one 
hand, mix the ingredients. 
Repeatedly dipping the 
spoon or your hand in the 
water will help keep the 
dough from sticking. 
Rotate the bowl with your 
free hand while stirring 
with the other until a wet, 
shaggy dough forms, 2 to 
3 minutes. Let the dough 
rest for 5 minutes and then 
mix for another 2 minutes 
until the dough is relatively 
smooth but quite sticky. 
Proceed to step 1 at right. 



The day before 
baking, mix the 
dough and let it 
spend the night 
in the refrigerator. 

Combine the flour, water, sugar, 
salt, and yeast in the large bowl 
of a stand mixer (use the paddle 
attachment, not the dough hook). 
Slowly mix until the ingredients 
form a ball around the paddle, 
about 30 seconds. Switch to the 
dough hook and mix on medium 
lowf or another 3 minutes. Stop 
the machine to scrape the dough 
off the hook; let the dough rest 
for 5 minutes and then mix on 
medium low for another 3 min- 
utes, until it's relatively smooth. 

D At this point, the dough 
will resemble melted mozzarella 
and be very sticky. If you stretch 
a small piece, it will barely hold 
together. 

Coat a bowl large enough to 
hold the dough when it doubles 
in size with 1 tablespoon of the 
olive oil. Transfer the dough to 
the bowl and rotate the dough to 
coat it with the oil. 

Hold the bowl steady with 
one hand. Wet the other hand in 
water, grasp the dough and 
stretch it to nearly twice its size. 

S Lay the stretched section 
back over the dough. Rotate the 
bowl a quarter turn and repeat 
this stretch-and-fold technique. 
Do this two more times so that 
you have rotated the bowl a full 
360 degrees and stretched and 
folded the dough four times. 
Drizzle 1 tablespoon of the olive 
oil over the dough and flip it over. 
Wrap the bowl well with plastic 
and refrigerate it overnight, or for 
at least 8 to 1 hours. 



Three hours 
before baking, 
shape the 
focaccia and 
let it rise. 





Remove the bowl of dough from 
the refrigerator and start shaping 
the focaccia 3 hours before you 
intend to bake it (2 hours on a 
warm day). The dough will have 
nearly doubled in size. Cover a 
1 3x1 8-inch rimmed baking sheet 
with parchment or a silicone bak- 
ing mat and coat the surface with 
2 tablespoons of the olive oil. 

Q Gently slide a rubber spat- 
ula or a dough scraper under the 
dough and guide it out of the 
bowl onto the center of the pan. 
The dough will sink beneath its 
own weight, expelling some gas 
but retaining enough to keep an 
airy gluten network that will grow 
into nice holes. 

@ Drizzle 2 tablespoons of 
the olive oil on top of the dough. 
(Don't worry if some rolls off onto 
the pan; it will all be absorbed 
eventually.) 

@Di mple the entire dough 
surface, working from the center 
to the edges, pressing your 
fingertips straight down to 
create hollows in the dough 
while gently pushing the dough 
down and out toward the edges 
of the pan. At first you might only 
be able to spread the dough to 
cover about one-half to three- 
quarters of the pan. Don't force 
the dough when it begins to 
resist you. Set it aside to rest for 
20 minutes. The oil will prevent 
a crust from forming. 

After letting the dough rest, 
drizzle another 2 tablespoons 
olive oil over the dough's surface 
and dimple again. This time, you 
will be able to push the dough to 
fill or almost fill the entire pan. 
It should be about Va to V2 inch 
thick. If it doesn't stay in the 
corners, don't worry; the dough 
will fill the corners as it rises. 

Cover the dough loosely with 
oiled plastic wrap, put the pan on 
a rack to let air circulate around it, 
and let the dough rise at room 
temperature until it's about 
1 Vi times its original size and 
swells to the rim of the pan. This 
will take 2 to 3 hours, depending 
on the temperature of the room. 



Bake the 
focaccia 
and let it 
cool before 
serving. 




Thirty minutes before baking, 
heat your oven to 475°F. 

Qjust before baking, gently 
remove the plastic wrap and 
sprinkle a few pinches of sea salt 
or kosher salt over the dough. 
Put the pan in the middle of the 
hot oven and reduce the heat to 
450°F. After 1 5 minutes, rotate 
the oan to ensure even baking. 

H Check the dough after an- 
other 7 minutes. If it's done, it 
will be golden brown on top and, 
if you lift a corner of the dough, 
the underside will be golden as 
well. If not, return the pan to the 
oven for another 1 to 2 minutes 
and check again. 

Set a cooling rack over a 
sheet of aluminum foil or parch- 
ment (to catch drippings). Use a 
metal spatula to release the 
dough from the sides of the pan. 
Slide the spatula under one end 
of the focaccia and jiggle it out of 
the pan onto the rack. If any oil 
remains in the pan, pour it evenly 
over the focaccia's surface. 
Carefully remove the parchment 
or silicone liner from beneath the 
focaccia. Let cool for 20 minutes 
before cutting and serving. 




Dress up your focaccia 



The possibilities for 
topping focaccia 
are almost endless. 
Choose what 
sounds good to 
you, knowing that 
toppings fall 
into three general 
categories. 



Pre-rise 
toppings 

are best pressed into the 
dough during or after 
the final dimpling stage 
(step 6) to embed them 
in the dough so they 
don't burn during baking. 
These include: 

oil-packed sun-dried 
tomatoes, drained and 
sliced or chopped 

fresh herbs 

roasted garlic 

pitted olives 

dried fruits, such as raisins 
or apricots (plumped 
overnight in water 
or liqueur) 

Toppings that need to be 
brushed or dolloped on 
should also be added 
after the final dimpling 
but before the final rise: 

tomato sauce 

pesto 

tapenade 




Pre-bake 
toppings 

aren't as vulnerable to 
burning. They can be 
added after the dough 
has risen and is ready to 
go in the oven (step 7). 
Here are a few of my 
favorites: 

dabs of moist cheese: blue, 
fresh mozzarella, or feta 

oven-roasted tomatoes 
or sliced fresh Italian 
plum tomatoes 

roasted or sauteed bell 
peppers, eggplant, 
mushrooms, spinach, 
or caramelized onions, 
thinly sliced or chopped 

walnuts, pecans, or pine 
nuts, coarsely chopped 

Italian sausage (partially 
cooked and drained of 
excess fat), salami, or 
pepperoni, thinly sliced 

a sprinkling of coarse salt 
or sugar 



Last- minute 
toppings 

are sprinkled on just 
minutes before the 
focaccia is ready to come 
out of the oven (step 8). 
Try grated hard cheeses 
such as: 

Parmigiano Reggiano 

Romano 

Asiago 



Anise-Raisin Topping 

Yields enough topping for one 
1 3x1 8- inch pan of focaccia. 

This classic sweet topping 
makes a focaccia that's great for 
brunch, tea, or an afternoon 
snack. This version gets its kick 
from anise liqueur. 

1 cup golden raisins 

1 tablespoon aniseed 

V2 cup Sambuca, Anisette, or 

other anise liqueur 
V2 cup water 

2 tablespoons granulated, 
coarse, or turbinado sugar 

After you've made the dough 
(a day before baking), put the 
raisins and aniseed in a bowl 
with the liqueur and water. Cover 
with plastic wrap and let sit 
overnight at room temperature. 

The next day, when you shape 
the dough, drain the raisins and 
aniseed, reserving any leftover 
liquid. Sprinkle the raisins and 
seeds onto the dough along with 
the olive oil in step 5 and dimple 
the dough as described in step 6, 
taking care to distribute them 
evenly throughout the dough 
during each successive dimpling. 
Try to press the raisins firmly into 
the dough so that the dough will 
partially cover them as it rises. 
Let the dough rise as directed at 
the end of step 6. 

Just before the focaccia goes 
into the oven, sprinkle 1 table- 
spoon of the sugar (instead of 
salt) over the surface and then 
bake as directed at left. Mean- 
while, simmer the raisin-soaking 
liquid in a saucepan over medium- 
low to medium heat and reduce 
it to a syrup, 8 to 1 minutes. 
Immediately after removing the 
focaccia from the oven, brush it 
with the syrup and sprinkle on the 
remaining 1 tablespoon sugar. 
Let cool on a rack for 20 minutes 
before cutting and serving. 



Peter Reinhart teaches baking at Johnson & Wales University. His latest book is American Pie: My Search for the Perfect Pizza. ♦ 
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Lemon 
Desserts 

from Subtle 
to Sassy 



Don't forget the ze 
these desserts get a 
sunny blast of flavor 
from not only the jui 
but also the zest, 
rich in aromatic oils 



BY LORI LONGBOTH 




■ love everything about lemons 
I and think life would be bor- 
I ing and tasteless without 
I them. A lemons aroma, fla- 
I vor, and piquancy add a 
freshness that's essential to 
good food. A lemon's tartness 
is the perfect complement to 
sweetness and richness, and it's 
because of this that lemons are 
especially wonderful in desserts. 
What's more, a lemon is two 
fruits in one: you get both the 
fragrant flavor of the zest and 
the spirited zing of the juice. 

Zest adds fragrance 
and packs flavor 

For me, much of the joy of a 
lemon is in the zest, which I 
think is aptly named for its in- 
sistent lemon flavor. 

Zest isn't the entire peel, but 
only the thin, outermost, bright- 
yellow layer of the lemon, with 
none of the underlying white 
pith attached. Lemon zest is 
much more than just pretty 
packaging: Fragrant with aro- 
matic natural oils, the zest 
brings complex floral and tangy 
flavors, as well as freshness, 
aroma, and subtlety. If you want 
to intensify the lemon flavor in 
any dessert, most often the best 
thing to do is to add finely 
grated lemon zest rather than 
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more juice. Zest adds zip, yet 
it won't affect the sweet-sour 
or liquid-solid balance of the 
recipe. Add a little at a time and 
keep tasting after each addition, 
as too much can impart a bitter 
flavor. Before zesting, be sure to 
scrub lemons thoroughly to re- 
move the water-soluble wax 
coating that's added to protect 
them during shipping. 

For grating, I always use a 
Microplane (for sources, see 
p. 78). Its razor-sharp teeth 
shave the zest rather than rip or 
shred it, releasing more essen- 
tial oils and removing more of 
the zest than other graters and 
gadgets. You'll get at least a 
tablespoon of fine, feathery zest 
from each large lemon. A 
Microplane also seems to solve 
another problem. Other graters 
tend to nick at the lemon peel, 
yielding much less grated zest 
yet grabbing the pith right 
along with the zest. The M icro- 
plane grabs only the yellow 
zest — a minor miracle in itself. 
For more about zesting, see the 
sidebar on p. 64. 

Juice gives tang 
and balance 

Lemon juice is wonderfully 
tangy and refreshing; it's per- 
fect for balancing flavors in a 






dessert. There are lots of ways 
to juice lemons, but the tool I 
like best is a simple juicer with 
a ridged cone set in a dish. 
The reason I love these is be- 
cause they strain the seeds 
but include the pulp, which I 
often add with the juice for 
added lemony flavor and 
great texture. Whether I use 
my electric or manual model 
depends on my mood — and 
how much juice I need. (For 
another lemon juicer, see 
From Our Test Kitchen, p. 72.) 

For easiest juicing, roll a 
room-temperature lemon on 
the counter a few times, ap- 
plying pressure with your 
palm (or drop it into hot 
water for a few minutes) be- 
fore squeezing. Covered in 
the refrigerator, fresh lemon 
juice keeps well for three 
days. You can even freeze it; 
it will maintain its lemony zip 
for three months. 




In addition to using a Microplane, Lori 
Longbotham offers other ways to get 
the most out of each lemon you zest. 

❖ If you'll be using both the juice 
and the zest of a lemon, grate or 
peel the zest first. 

When grating lemon zest, you 
want just the thin yellow top coat 



Gingered Lemon Bars 

Yields 1 6 two-inch bars. 

I'm a total ginger lover, but if 
you're not, feel free to leave it 
out of these bars-you'll still get 
a luscious, tart and tangy, sweet 
lemon bar. To cut the neatest 
squares, use a flat metal spatula 
or a bench scraper and cut 
straight down. 

5 ounces (1 cup plus 2 table- 
spoons) all-purpose flour 

6V4 ounces (1% cups plus 
1 teaspoon) confectioners' 
sugar 

1 tablespoon lightly packed 
finely grated lemon zest 

V2 teaspoon plus a tiny pinch 
ground ginger 

Table salt 

4 ounces (V2 cup) chilled 
unsalted butter, cut into 
small pieces; more for 
the pan 

V2 teaspoon baking powder 

3 large eggs, at room 
temperature 

6 tablespoons fresh lemon 
juice 

Position a rack in the middle of 
the oven and heat the oven to 
350°F. Butter an 8-inch square 
baking pan. 

In a medium bowl, whisk 
1 cup (4V2 ounces) of the flour 
with Va cup of the confectioners' 
sugar, the lemon zest, V2 tea- 
spoon of the ginger, and a pinch 
of salt. Cut in the butter with 
a pastry blender or two table 
knives until the mixture re- 
sembles small peas. Knead the 
dough in the bowl just until it be- 




gins to come together. Transfer 
the dough to the baking pan 
and, with floured hands, press it 
evenly over the bottom. Bake 
until very light golden brown, 
about 20 minutes. Let cool on a 
rack while you make the filling. 

In a small bowl, whisk 
1 Vi cups of the confectioners' 
sugar, the remaining 2 table- 
spoons (V2 ounce) flour, the 
baking powder, and a pinch of 
salt. In a medium bowl, beat the 
eggs with an electric mixer on 
high speed until tripled in vol- 
ume, pale yellow, and very light 
and fluffy, 3 to 5 minutes (the 
eggs will hold soft peaks very 
briefly). Reduce the speed to 
low, add the sugar and flour 
mixture, and beat just until 



blended, scraping the bowl as 
needed. Add the lemon juice 
and beat just until blended. 
Pour the lemon mixture over the 
warm crust. 

Bake until the filling is just 
set in the center, is golden 
brown on top, and doesn't 
jiggle when the pan is nudged, 
1 8 to 20 minutes. Let cool com- 
pletely in the pan on a rack. Just 
before serving, stir the remain- 
ing 1 teaspoon confectioners' 
sugar with the pinch of ginger in 
a small bowl. Transfer to a small 
sieve and sift over the lemon fill- 
ing. Using a bench scraper or 
a metal spatula, cut into 2-inch 
squares, slicing straight down 
(rather than dragging). Store 
in an airtight container. 



of the skin. Overzealous grating 
will result in bitter flavors. 

The lemon's volatile oils are 
strongest just after zesting, so 
remove the zest just before using. 

Grate lemon zest over waxed 
paper to make it easier to gather 
for measuring. 



Finely grated zest releases more 
flavor than larger strips. 

If you have more lemons on hand 
than you can use, grate or peel the 
zest, juice the lemons, and then 
freeze the zest and juice separately. 
Well wrapped, they'll keep for up 
to three months. 



Silky Lemon Pudding 

Yields about 3 1 /s cups; serves four. 

This simple pudding gives me com- 
fort and makes me happy. Taste the 
pudding while it's still hot. If it's too 
tart for you, whisk in a tablespoon 
or so of granulated sugar, but re- 
member that chilling mutes flavors. 

2V4 cups whole milk 

V2 cup packed light brown sugar 

V2 cup granulated sugar 

V4 cup cornstarch 

4 large egg yolks 

2 tablespoons lightly packed finely 
grated lemon zest 

Pinch salt 

V2 cup fresh lemon juice 

3 tablespoons unsalted butter, 
at room temperature 

Whipped cream and candied 
violets for garnish (optional) 



In a medium saucepan off the heat, 
whisk together the milk, both 
sugars, and cornstarch until 
smooth. Whisk in the egg yolks, 
lemon zest, and salt. Set over 
medium heat and cook, whisking 
frequently at first and constantly 
toward the end, until thickened and 
the whisk leaves a very defined trail 
in the pudding, 9 to 1 2 minutes. 

Remove the pan from the heat, 
add the lemon juice and butter, 
and stir until incorporated. Pour 
through a coarse sieve into a large 
serving bowl or four individual 
serving dishes. Let cool to room 
temperature. Refrigerate, loosely 
covered, until set and thoroughly 
chilled, at least 2 hours or up to two 
days. Serve chilled with whipped 
cream and candied violets, if you 
like (for sources, see p. 78). 







Lemon Tea Cake 

Yields one 4 1 /2x8 1 /2-inch loaf; serves 
ten to twelve. 

Check the ingredient list of this delight- 
ful, not-too-sweet cake: You'll find the 
surprising elements of coriander and 
caraway seeds. The caraway is a 
perfect contrast to the lemon, while the 
coriander adds a floral, lemony flavor 
of its own. 

9 ounces (2 cups) all-purpose flour; 

moreforthe pan 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
V2 teaspoon table salt 
4 ounces (V2 cup) unsalted butter, 

softened at room temperature; 

more for the pan 
V4 cup lightly packed finely grated 

lemon zest 

1 cup granulated sugar 

2 large eggs, at room temperature 
2 teaspoons ground coriander 

3 /4 teaspoon ground mace 
% cup whole milk, at room temperature 
2 teaspoons caraway seeds 
Lemon Curd for serving (optional; 
see the recipe and sidebar on p. 66) 

Position a rack in the middle of the oven 
and heat the oven to 350°F. Generously 
butter and flour a 4 1 /2x8 1 /2-inch loaf pan 
(Pyrex is fine). 

Sift the flour, baking powder, and 
salt together into a medium bowl. 



In a large bowl, beat the butter and 
lemon zest with an electric mixer on 
medium speed until light and smooth, 
about 1 minute (if you're using a stand 
mixer, use the paddle attachment). Add 
the sugar, eggs, coriander, and mace; 
beat until smooth. Add half of the milk 
and beat just until blended (the batter 
may look curdled; that's fine). Reduce 
the speed to low, add the flour mixture 
in two batches, beating just until 
blended and scraping the bowl with a 
rubber spatula as needed. Add the re- 
maining milk and mix on low just until 
blended. Stir in the caraway seeds with 
a rubber spatula. Transfer the mixture to 
the prepared pan and smooth the top 
with a rubber spatula. 

Bake until a wooden pick inserted 
in the center comes out clean, 60 to 
65 minutes. Let cool in the pan on a 
rack for 1 minutes. Run a table knife 
around the inside of the pan, invert the 
cake out of the pan, flip it right side up 
onto the rack, and let it cool completely. 
(The cake will keep, tightly wrapped, at 
room temperature for up to three days.) 
Use a serrated knife to slice (the slices 
are fragile, so take care not to make 
them too thin). Serve with lemon curd, 
if you like. 



Photos: author, Amy Albert; all others, Scott Phillips. 
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Add lemon curd 
to your sweet pantry 

The lemon curd recipe below is the filling for the 
layer cake at right. Lemon curd is a lovely ac- 
companiment to the tea cake on p. 65, too, and 
if you're a true lemonhead, you could even dol- 
lop some on the lemon pudding on p. 65. But 
don't stop there: Try lemon curd on your morning 
toast, scone, or muffin, in tarts or tartlets, over 
fresh fruit, gingerbread, or angel food or pound 
cake. My recipe calls for egg yolks only, no 
whites, which means you don't need a double 
boiler, so this curd is easy to prepare. 

Lemon curd keeps for a month in the refrig- 
erator and for up to three months in the freezer. 
For the Triple-Lemon Layer Cake, I recommend 
making my curd recipe, since store-bought 
curds vary greatly in consistency and flavor. But 
to serve with toast or scones or as a garnish, a 
good store-bought lemon curd is just fine (see 
p. 78 for Fine Cooking's recommendations). 

Lemon Curd 

Yields about 1 1 M cups. 

4 ounces ( 1 /2 cup) unsalted butter 
% cup granulated sugar 

V2 cup fresh lemon juice 

3 tablespoons lightly packed finely grated 

lemon zest 
Pinch salt 
6 large egg yolks 

Melt the butter in a heavy medium saucepan 
over medium heat. Remove the pan from the 
heat and whisk in the sugar, lemon juice, 
zest, and salt. 
Whisk in the yolks 
until smooth. 
Return the pan to 
medium-low heat 
and cook, whisking 
constantly, until the 
mixture thickens, 

5 to 6 minutes. To 
check if the curd is 
thickenough, dip a 
wooden spoon into 
it and draw your 
finger across the back of the spoon; your finger 
should leave a path. Don't let the mixture boil. 
Immediately force the curd through a fine sieve 
into a bowl, using a rubber spatula. Let cool 

to room temperature, whisking occasionally. 
Refrigerate, covered, until ready to use. 




Triple-Lemon Layer Cake 

Serves eight to ten. 

This light and tender cake flavored with 
lemon, layered with tangy lemon curd, 
and coated with a voluptuous lemony 
butter frosting will make any birthday 
happy. But why wait until then? 

FOR THE CAKE: 

9 1 /4 ounces (2V3 cups) cake flour; 

more for the pans 
2 3 /4 teaspoons baking powder 
Va teaspoon table salt 
1% cups granulated sugar 
2 tablespoons lightly packed finely 

grated lemon zest 
6 ounces (% cup) unsalted butter, 

completely softened at room 

temperature; more for the pans 
1 cup whole milk, at room temperature 
5 large egg whites, at room 

temperature 
Va teaspoon cream of tartar 

FOR THE FILLING: 

1 recipe Lemon Curd (at left), chilled 

FOR THE FROSTING: 

8 ounces (1 cup) unsalted butter, 

completely softened at room 

temperature 

2 tablespoons lightly packed finely 
grated lemon zest 

3 1 /2 cups sifted confectioners' sugar 

3 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 

FOR GARNISH: 

2 lemons, zested with a channel zester 
and silver dragees (both optional; 
for sources, see p. 78) 

Make the cake: Position a rack in the 
middle of the oven; heat the oven to 
350°F. Generously butter and flour two 
8x2-inch round cake pans. Sift the cake 
flour, baking powder, and salt together 
into a medium bowl. Pulse Va cup of the 
sugar with the zest in a food processor 
until well combined. 

In a large bowl, beat the butter and 
lemon sugar with an electric mixer on 
medium speed until light and fluffy 
(about 1 V2 minutes). Add the remaining 
1 V2 cups sugar and beat until smooth 
(about 1 V2 minutes). Beat in a quarter 
of the milk just until blended. On low 
speed, add the flour mixture alternately 
with the milk in three batches, scraping 
the bowl with a rubber spatula; beat 
just until blended. 

In another large bowl, beat the egg 
whites with an electric mixer (with clean 
beaters or the whip attachment) on 



medium speed just until foamy. Add 
the cream of tartar, increase the speed 
to medium high, and beat just until 
the whites form stiff peaks when the 
beaters are lifted. Add a quarter of 
the whites to the batter and gently fold 
them in with a whisk or a rubber 
spatula; continue to gently fold in the 
whites, a quarter at a time, being careful 
not to deflate the mixture. 

Divide the batter evenly between 
the prepared pans. Smooth the tops 
with the spatula. Bake until a pick in- 
serted in the centers comes out clean, 
35 to 40 minutes. Let cool in the pans 
on a rack for 1 minutes. Run a table 
knife around the inside of the pans and 
carefully invert each cake out onto the 
rack. Flip them right side up and let 
cool completely. 

With the palm of one hand pressed 
on top of a cake layer, cut each in half 
horizontally, using a long serrated 
knife. Put one of the four cake layers on 
a serving plate, cut side up. With an 
offset spatula or a table knife, spread 
a generous V3 cup chilled lemon curd 
on top of the cake layer. Lay another 
cake layer on top, spread it with another 
generous V3 cup lemon curd, and re- 
peat with the third cake layer, using 
the last V3 cup lemon curd. Top with the 
fourth cake layer. 

Make the frosting: In a medium 
bowl, beat the butter and lemon zest 
with an electric mixer on medium 
speed until light and fluffy. Add the 
confectioners' sugar in batches and 
beat until light and fluffy. Add the lemon 
juice and beat for 1 minute. (You can 
make the frosting a couple of hours 
ahead and keep it, covered, at cool 
room temperature.) 

Frost the cake: Up to a few hours 
before serving, spread a thin layer of 
frosting on the cake (see the photo 
opposite), filling in any gaps as you 
go. Chill until the frosting firms a bit, 
about V2 hour. Spread the remaining 
frosting decoratively over the top and 
sides of the cake. Scatter with bits of 
lemon zest and dragees, or garnish 
as you like. 



Assembling the cake 




Holding a serrated knife parallel to the work surface, 
halve each cake layer, using a sawing motion. 






With an offset spatula or a table knife, spread the lemon 
curd over the cake layer. Use a generous V3 cup. 




To create curls of 
zest, strip the zest 
from two lemons with 
a channel zester. 
Cover the strands 
loosely with a 
damp paper towel; 
they'll curl as they 
begin to dry. 



Ice the cake first with 
a thin "crumb coat" 
and chill before 
applying a second 
thicker coat. This will 
keep crumbs from 
catching on your 
spatula and marring 
the finished cake. 



Lori Longbotham is the author of Luscious Lemon Desserts. ♦ 
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by Jennifer Armentrout 

Here's a true story: I recently went to an upscale 
national chain supermarket in search of 
mussels. All the mussels on display were tagged 
with a harvest date that was more than two weeks 
earlier. When I asked if they had anything fresher, 
they produced some from the back cooler that bore 
a much more recent harvest date. 

A few days later, I was in search of sea scallops. 

At a local gourmet market, 
I asked the counterman 
if I could smell the scallops 
first. His response: ''I'll get 
the fresh ones from the 
back." 

The moral of this story is 
obvious: Be discriminating 
when buying fresh foods, especially highly perish- 
able ones. The less-than-fresh specimens I en- 
countered weren't necessarily rotten, but for my 
money, I want the best the store has to offer, 
especially when it costs the same as the older stuff 
and tastes a million bucks better. Don't be too 
polite to ask. 



Don't be too 
polite to ask for 
the fresh stuff 
when you're at 
the market. 



tip^ To pit olives without the 
aid of an olive-pitting tool, 
spread the olives on a cutting 
board and press down on them 
in a smearing motion with the 
bottom of a small saucepan 
or skillet. The olives will crack 
and the pits will squeeze 
partially out. Finish pitting 
with your fingers. 



at the market 

I 

BROCCOLINI 

The next time you're trolling the 
produce aisle for a green vegetable, 
consider giving broccolini a try. 
Although it's been on the market 
for several years, it's still relatively 
new to the vegetable scene. 
Also known as baby broccoli or 
asparation, it's a conventional 
(as opposed to bioengineered) 
hybrid of broccoli and Chinese 
kale (gailan). Its sweet and 
mild flavor hints of broccoli. The 
entire stalk is edible and requires 
no trimming. I like to steam 
broccolini until it's just tender 
(6 to 7 minutes) and then drizzle 
it with salted lemon butter. 
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Why bakers prefer 

instant yeast 

In the Classic Focaccia recipe on p. 59, author 
Peter Reinhart sings the praises of the long, 
slow rise. But at the same time, he uses instant 
yeast (also called quick-rise, rapid-rise, or fast- 
rising yeast) to leaven the dough. At first, that 
might seem contradictory yet it isn't. "Quick- 
rise yeast is really misnamed," Reinhart ex- 
plains. "Cell for cell, the yeast is no more potent 
than active dry yeast or fresh compressed 
yeast." But because of the way it's processed, 
instant yeast grains are small enough to be 
mixed directly ("instantly") into dry ingredients 
without first being dissolved in water and 
proofed, a requirement with active dry yeast. 

More important, instant yeast is highly con- 
centrated, so you can use 25 percent less of it: 

% teaspoon instant yeast 
equals 
1 teaspoon active dry 

So with instant yeast, you can abide by the arti- 
san baker's maxim and "use just enough yeast to 
get the job done and no more." Using less yeast 
can prolong the rising time, but "this allows 
time for natural sugars in the flour to break out 
of the starch molecules and produce more fla- 
vor," Reinhart says — precisely why bakers love 
the long, slow rise. 

— Kimberly Y Masibay, associate editor 



knife skills 

I 

Pepper prep 

There's more than one way to get the 
seeds out of a pepper, but some are 
more efficient than others. My favorite 
method for trimming bell 
peppers hardly disturbs 
the seed core at all, which 
means I don't have many 
errant seeds to chase off 
the cutting board. 

When I'm working with 
hot chiles, my main con- 
cern is keeping the juices 
off my hands. Even after 
washing your hands, the 
hot stuff (called capsaicin) 
can linger on your skin and 
come back to haunt 
you later if you rub your 
eyes. The best way to pre- 
vent this is to wear a dis- 
posable rubber glove on the hand that 
holds the chile. Follow the steps 
below for the easiest seeding. (For 
more about capsaicin, see p. 28). 

Seeding hot chiles 




1. Cut the 
bottom off the 
pepper and then 
stand it upright 
on the cut 
surface. 




Cut the chile in half lengthwise and 
then, depending on how delicate the 
chile is, use a small spoon or a paring 
knife to scrape or trim away the 
seeds and ribs. Use your gloved hand 
or the knife to scrape the trimmings 
into the trash and wash the cutting 
board well to avoid transferring 
capsaicin to other foods. 



Seeding 

sweet 

bell 

peppers 




2. Imagine the sides of 
the pepper are a box 
surrounding the seed core 
and cut off the four sides 
of the box, leaving the 
seed core and stem in one 
easily discardable piece. 
Trim the pithy white ribs 
from the sides and base, 
if necessary, and then slice 
or dice as needed. 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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Serious searing 

When searing the beef for the beef 
stews on p. 36, the swell of smoke 
arid spattering of fat can be 



startling But don't be intimidated 




sear. There's a big payoff to devel- 
oping that deep brown crust. 
Searing intensifies the meat's fla- 
vor and consequently enriches the 
stew's liquid for a well- rounded, 
rich, and beefy-tasting stew. 

-Afarye//en Driscofl, 
editor at large 



Choosing chuck: 

Shopping for beef stew meat 

For a beef stew with fork- 
tender texture and robust, 
beefy flavor, chuck is the 
ideal cut. But not all cuts of 
chuck are the same. A single 
chuck contains a compli- 
cated network of muscles 
(from the steer's shoulder 
and upper arm) that can 
weigh as much as 100 
pounds, so it's no surprise 
that smaller cuts from the 
chuck will vary greatly 

Choose a cut with the 
fewest muscles (distinguished by their slightly different grains 
and dividing lines of fat or gristle). Different muscles cook at 
different rates, so the fewer the muscles, the more evenly your 
stew will cook. The best cuts to look f or are top blade, chuck eye , 
and arm pot roast. Also look for thin streaks and small specks of 
fat — called marbling — running throughout the meat. The fat 
melts during cooking and bastes the meat internally so it be- 
comes moist and tender. Don't conf use marbling with the thicker 
strips of fat that separate distinct muscles. 

— Molly Stevens, contributing editor 





tip! Rub dried herbs 
between the palms of your 
hands before using them. 
This crushing action helps 
release their flavor. 



mean by. . . a sprig 



When a recipe calls for a "sprig" of a 
fresh herb like thyme, rosemary, or 
mint, how much is that? While there 
isn't a truly clear-cut answer, you can 
follow this guideline. Unless the 
recipe specifies otherwise, I think of 
a sprig as a single stem of a fresh 
herb about 4 inches long. But if the 
herbs I'm working with seem to be 
unusually sparse or bodacious, I'll 
use a little more or less accordingly. 
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Quick desserts with eight 
ingredients or less. A truly 
indispensable dessert book. 
Hardcover— ltem# 04984 
List: $27.50 
Your Price: $16.50 

Lost Recipes: Meals 
to Share with Friends 
and Family 

by Marion Cunningham 

Good, honest food to be shared 
and savored. 

Hardcover— ltem# 04510 

List: $22.00 

Your Price: $13.20 

Balthazar Cookbook 

by Keith McNally 
Magnificent classic French 
brasserie recipes from one of 
the most celebrated restaurants 
in the country. 

Hardcover— ltem# 04464 

List: $37.50 

Your Price: $22.50 
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favorite gadget 




A versatile juicer for 
citrus fruits 

We have an impressive collection of citrus juicing tools 
in the test kitchen, from fancy electric ones to simple 
hand reamers. But recently, when I was juicing dozens 
of lemons for the lemon desserts in this issue, the 
juicer I reached for most often was this Oxo Good 
Grips model. It's low-tech but cleverly designed, with a 
couple of very useful features: Small and large reamers 
are built opposite each other in one piece, so to go 
from juicing lemons to oranges, all you have to do is flip 
the reamer part over— no rooting around in drawers to 
find the extra reamer part. The cup below the reamer 
is marked with measures so you don't need to transfer 
the juice to a separate measuring cup— a simple, 
obvious detail that's inexplicably missing from lots of 
other juicers. For a mail-order source, see p. 78. 



Dry" scallops sear 
better, taste better 

When you're at the fish counter, you'll often 
see sea scallops labeled two ways — "dry" 
and "wet." (If they're not marked, ask.) 
Whenever you can, choose the dry scallops. 
"Wet" scallops have been treated with a 
solution called STP (sodium tripolyphos- 
phate), which helps the scallops maintain 
their moisture (they're made up of about 
75% water when fresh). The STP solution 
gives scallops a longer shelf life; they don't 
dry out or lose their plump appearance. As 
a result, you'll not only pay for the added 
water weight (and often get scallops that 
are less than fresh), but you'll also have 
trouble browning these scallops — no mat- 
ter how hot your pan or oven — because of 
all that excess moisture. The STP solution 
can also give scallops a rubbery texture and 
cloud the mollusk's sweet, delicate flavor. 

— Tony Rosenfeld, 
contributing editor 





tough abductor muscle on 
a scallop, just peel it off. 



How much 
juice will 
you get? 

Lemon 

1 medium (5-ounce) 
lemon yields about 
4 to 5 tablespoons 
unstrained juice 

Orange 

1 medium (10-ounce) 
navel orange 
yields about 6 to 
7 tablespoons 
unstrained juice 

Lime 

1 medium (4-ounce) 
lime yields about 
3 to 4 tablespoons 
unstrained juice 
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Bed, Bath & Beyond ■ The Baker s Catalogue - The Gourmet Kitchen 



READER SERVICE NO. 18 



Slice and Serve 



Tomato knife 
by WMF 





serrated blade 
slices through 
ripe skin 

broad tip for 
transferring to 
serving plate 




WMF/USA 
800-999-6347 



Available at Williams Sonoma 



READER SERVICE NO. 86 



CJooking 

SUBSCRIBER 
LIST SERVICE 



Occasionally, we make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
might be of some interest 
to you. If you prefer not 
to receive this mail, just 
send a note with your 
mailing label (or an exact 
copy) to the address 
below. We'll take care of 
the rest. 

Subscriber Service Dept. 

The Taunton Press 

P.O. Box 5506 

63 South Main Street 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 



Risotto this good in only seven minutes? 

Duromotk -Amazing Pressure Cookers from Kuhn Rikon 




To learn more about Duromaut. vtiit kuhnrikon.com or call B00-662-58B2 for our catalog. 



READER SERVICE NO. 80 
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Couscous 



Is couscous a grain or a pasta? Neither, 
really. A Middle Eastern and North 
African staple, couscous is simply durum 
semolina (the wheat flour f rom which most 
Italian pastas are made) that has been 
lightly moistened with salted water and 
rolled into little granules. Medium-grain 
(also called Moroccan) couscous is widely 
available in the U.S., but it's hardly the only 
option. At Middle Eastern groceries, you'll 
see varieties as fine as sand and as large as 
baby peas. 

How to use it: 

Traditionally, couscous is steamed in a cous- 
coussiere over broth or water and served 
with butter or with stewed vegetables or 
meats. But many recipes (like the one at 
right) suggest simply mixing couscous into 
boiling liquid and setting it aside to swell 
and soften. Although this method sacrifices 



A couscous sampler. 




clockwise from top: 


Tomato- flavored, 




toasted Israeli, fine- 




grain, Lebanese. 




and medium-grain 




(Moroccan) 




couscous. 





a certain degree of fluffiness for conven- 
ience, it does work quite well for medium 
and fine couscous. Larger-grained versions 
can be steamed in a couscoussiere or 
simmered in broth or water until tender. 

How to buy & store it: 

Most supermarkets carry several brands of 
medium (Moroccan) couscous, but if you 
want to choose from a full range of sizes, 
try Middle Eastern markets, natural-foods 
stores, or mail-order sources (see p. 78). 
Store couscous i n sealed containers or bags 
to keep out moisture. At room tempera- 
ture or cooler, it will keep well for a year. 

— K Y M. 




Spiced Couscous Pilaf with 
Almonds, Currants & Mint 

Serves four to six. 

Warm Middle Eastern spices and fresh 
mint make this pilaf a great accompani- 
ment to lamb roasts or chops, seared scal- 
lops, roast chicken, or sausages. Serve 
the couscous loose, or for a more formal 
presentation, you can make timbales by 
packing the couscous into ramekins and 
unmolding them onto your serving plates. 

2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 

1 small onion, finely diced (about % cup) 
% teaspoon kosher salt 

2 teaspoons ground cumin 

1 teaspoon ground coriander 

Vi teaspoon ground turmeric 

Pinch ground cinnamon 

1% cups homemade or low-salt canned 

chicken broth (one 14-ounce can) 
Va cup dried currants 

1 cup medium-grain (Moroccan) couscous 
Vz cup chopped fresh mint 
Va cup slivered almonds, toasted 
1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice; 
more to taste 

Heat the oil in a medium saucepan over 
medium heat. Add the onion and Va tea- 
spoon of the salt and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the onion is very soft, about 
7 minutes. Add the cumin, coriander, tur- 
meric, and cinnamon, and cook, stirring, for 
1 minute. Stir in the broth, increase the 
heat to high, and bring to a boil. Add the 
currants, cover, remove the pan from 
the heat, and let sit for 1 minutes so the 
currants can plump. 

Return the broth to a boil over high 
heat. Stir in the couscous and the remain- 
ing Vi teaspoon salt, cover, remove from 
the heat, and let sit for 5 to 7 minutes. 
Scrape a fork through the couscous to 
fluff it. Add the mint and almonds and stir 
them into the couscous with the fork. As 
you stir, sprinkle on the lemon juice to 
taste. Serve immediately. 
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tasting panel 

dried 

tomatoes 

in oil 

lith their concentrated flavor and pleas- 
f antly chewy texture, dried tomatoes can 
add zest to salads, sandwiches, omelets, and 
pasta dishes. To see which brands are best to 
use, we invited nine Fine Cooking staffers to a 
blind tasting of widely available brands of oil- 
packed dried tomatoes. (Some were labeled 
"sun-dried," others simply "dried.") The 
tomatoes were tasted plain at room tempera- 
ture and evaluated for flavor, texture, appear- 
ance, and overall likability. Here's a rundown 
of the results, in order of preference. 

— K. Y. M. 



top pick 





ALESSI 

$5.19 (7 ounces) 
Packed in extra-virgin 
olive oil 

The definitive favorite, this 
brand was praised for 
being "plump and 
meaty"-tender enough to 
cut and chew with ease- 
and having a "sweet, rich 
dried-tomato flavor," free 
of distracting seasonings. 
A hint of smokinessand a 
deep brick-red color 
added to the appeal. 



TASTING RESULTS 

Dried tomatoes listed in order of 
preference; prices may vary. 




Victoria 

1*0*9 Town* 



VICTORIA 

$4.59 (7 1 /2 ounces) 
Packed in canola and 
olive oils 

These rich, red tomatoes 
had a long oval shape and 
an appealing "cheeky 
plumpness." The texture 
was "pleasantly chewy but 
not at all leathery." And the 
tomato flavor was pure 
and sweet but lacked the 
intensity we expect from 
dried fruit. 




P 



CALIFORNIA 
SUN-DRY 



$4.99 (8V2 ounces) 
Packed in canola and 
extra-virgin olive oils 

"The reddest of them all," 
these fleshy tomatoes 
most resembled fresh 
tomatoes in shape and 
texture. Their concentrated 
tomato flavor was good, 
but the herb seasonings, 
while not entirely unpleas- 
ant, obscured the fruit. 




Qhogue farms 

$7.99 (8 ounces) 
Packed in canola and 
olive oils 

These intriguing darkand 
wrinkled dried tomatoes 
packed "a sweet-tangy 
flavor" with lots of deep, 
dried-fruit intensity. But 
they were "considerably 
harder to cut and chew" 
than some of the others. 




E BELLA SUN LUCI 

$4.69 (6V2 ounces) 
Packed in olive oil 

These California tomatoes 
had a rich red hue but a 
mushy, fall-apart texture. 
The flavor was reminiscent 
of tomato paste, with a 
pronounced, lingering 
acidity. 




L'ESPRIT 

$5.99 (8 ounces) 
Packed in canola and 
extra-virgin olive oils 

These dark, dry tomatoes 
from Virginia's Shenan- 
doah Valley were quite 
chewy (some tasters said 
"leathery") with a concen- 
trated salty, tangy flavor 
that wasn't very tomatoey. 
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HAW 



UfsUic Dow* OVe 

Arrowhead Mills® Enriched Unbleached White Flour 
Arrowhead Mills® Perfect Harvest Flour 
Hain® Organic Brown Sugar 
Baking powder 
Hain® Sea Salt 
Milk orWestsoy® Soymilk 
14 cup (1 stick) Hain® Safflower Margarine 
1 Egg,oreggreplacer 
1 tsp Rum essence 

Mix all ingredients together in large 
mixing bowl. Beat on high for 2 minutes. 



lcup 

Vi CUP 

lcup 
2 tsp 
72 tsp 

3 /4 CUP 



Preheat oven to 350°R In 8" square baking 
dish, melt: 

x h cup (1 stick) Hain® Safflower Margarine 

SPRINKLE WITH: 

x k cup Hain® Organic Brown Sugar 
1 - 8 oz can Crushed pineapple, drained 
14 cup Shredded coconut 

Pour batter over pineapple/coconut mixture 
and bake for 35^0 minutes, or until done. 

Serve warm with ice cream. 

Variation: 

Substitute 3 packages Arrowhead Mills 
Instant Oatmeal (any flavor) for pineapple 
and coconut, and replace rum essence 
with vanilla. 




LetslMef 

sweeten your days with this delicious recipe 

For over 75 years, Hain Pure Foods® has been proud to offer you wholesome and 

delicious products. To maintain Hain ; s great taste, we don't use artificial colors, flavors, 
or preservatives that alter your foods' natural qualities — just the best ingredients in their 
natural, pure form. Visit our website at www.hainpurefoods.com 




MANUFACTURER S COUPON EXPIRES 6/30/04 NOT TO BE DOUBLED 



On Any Hain Product! 

DEALER; To redeem this coupon, mail to CMS Dep't. #23254, The Hain Celestial Group, Inc., 
1 Fawcett Drive, Del Rio, TX 78840. We will reimburse you the face value of this coupon plus 8c 
handling provided it is redeemed by a consumer at the time of purchase on the brand specified. 
Coupons not properly redeemed will be void and held. Reproduction of this coupon is expressly 
prohibited. (Any other use constitutes fraud.) Cash Value .OOltf, Void where taxed or restricted. 
LIMIT ONE COUPON PER ITEM PURCHASED. 

AM 



I III I II II I I 

ll,l 23254 ll 0007 




5" 1 (8100)0 10084 



©2003 The Hain Celestial Group, Inc. HPF0407.013 



the Hain 
Celestial 
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Beef Stew P . 36 
& Braising Vegetables P . 46 

For 4-quart enameled cast iron 
pots, ideal for both beef stew and 
braised vegetable recipes, try 
Chef's Resource (866-765-2433; 
www.chefsresource.com). We like 
Staub and Le Creuset brands. 



Carrot Cake P . so 

Straight-sided, heavy-duty, 
9x1 3-inch cake pans are sold in 
many supermarkets, but if you'd 
like a higher-quality version, order 
a Parrish brand cake pan ($1 1 .95) 
from Cooking.com (800-663- 
881 0). For excellent walnut oil, 
try J. LeBlancbrand,$15 at 
Chefshop.com (877-337-2491). 

Marinara p 52 

Nancy Verde Barr recommends 
San Marzano tomatoes (the brand 
name doesn't matter, but be sure 
that the label says "San Marzano" 



not "San Marzano type" and that 
they're imported from Italy). Com- 
pare prices, as these tomatoes 
are often on sale. Good mail-order 
sources include Todaro Bros. 
Specialtyfoods (877-472-2767; 
www.todarobros.com) and 
Salumeria Italiana (800-400- 
591 6; www.salumeriaitaliana 
.com). A 28-ounce can costs 
about $3.50. 

Muir Glen organic tomatoes 
are available in natural-foods 
stores and some supermarkets. 

Foccacia p. 58 

Look to The Baker's Catalogue 
(www.kingarthurflour.com; 800- 
827-6836) for 1 3x1 8-inch rimmed 
baking sheets (also known as half 
sheet pans), parchment, Silpat 
baking mats, and bread flour. 

Kitchen Krafts (800-776-0575; 
www.kitchenkrafts.com) sells a 
5-pound bag of unbleached bread 
flour for $3.75, as well as curved 
plastic bowl scrapers for $1 .25. 

Equipment P . 20 

For both Polder timers, the Ore- 
gon Scientic timer, and the CDN 
on a Rope, see Amazon.com. Visit 
www.williams-sonoma.com for the 
Galleon timer. For the BonJour 
timer, visit www.kitchenetc.com. 

World Cuisines P . 22 

For ingredients like Chinese rice 
wine, soy sauce, sesame oil, 
oyster sauce, and extra-long-grain 
rice, visit Ethnicgrocer.com. 



From Our Test Kitchen P . es 

Kalustyan's (800-352-3451 ; 
www.kalustyans.com ) carries 
several types of couscous, includ- 
ing fine-grain, medium-grain, 
Israeli, Lebanese, and Jordanian 
varieties. (For a source for the 
Oxo juicer, see below.) 




Lemon 
Desserts 

p. 62 

Visit A Cook's 
Wares (800-915- 
9788; www.cooks 
wares.com) to find the 
Oxo Good Grips citrus juicer 
($1 2.90), Microplane graters for 
zesting lemons (from $9.50), 
dough scrapers for cutting the 
lemon squares (from $6.90), and 
the 5-hole Henckels zesterf or mak 
ing a lemon zest garnish ($6.99). 

Dress up the Silky Lemon 
Pudding with candied violets, avail 
able at Cheftools.com. Silver 
dragees and other garnishes for 
the Triple-Lemon Layer Cake are 
sold at Sweet Celebrations (800- 
328-6722; www.sweetc.com). 



Lemon curd 

It's easy to make your own lemon 
curd, but a good jarred one can 
be an alternative to serve with the 
Lemon Tea Cake or Silky Lemon 
Pudding (see "Lemon Desserts," 
p. 62), or even on toast. (But we 
don't recommend using a jarred 
lemon curd in the Triple-Lemon 
Cake recipe.) We sampled a num- 
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ber of brands, and though many 
were downright awful (tasting 
overly harsh and of preservatives), 
these three were pleasing; 
choose one that suits your taste. 
Elizabethan England: Sticky 
consistency with a pleasant, fresh 
lemon juice flavor. Thursday 
Cottage: Sweet and buttery, with 
a hint of lemon zest. Stonewall 
Kitchen: Thick and custard-like. 




Elizabethan England lemon curd, 
7.5 ounces, $7.99, and Thursday 
Cottage lemon curd, 31 2 grams, 
$6.99, both available at 
The British Shoppe (www 
.thebritishshoppe.com; 
203-245-4521). Stonewall 
Kitchen fresh lemon curd, 
1 1 V2 ounces, $8.50, at 
www.stonewallkitchen.com ; 
800-207-5267. 



Photos: Scott Phillip 
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Fine Utensils For Fine Cooking 
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Finely Crafted Kitchen Ware 
Combining the beauty of 
Pacific Madrone and Eastern Maple 
fvtaudtq, pte&e*€ted &y 

Jefferson State Forest Products 
Hayfork, CA 96041-0938 
(530) 628-1101 
website: www.jeffersonstateproducts.com 
e-mail: info@jeffersonstateproducts.com 



¥ 



5015 16 Avenue 
UfiKiWwi.NY 11204 



(866) 871-4022 



Upscale Kitchenware, 
Down-home Service! 

Cookware Bakeware Gift baskets 
KosherGourmet Foods & Specialty Ingredients 




i I 



Cake decorating, 
cookie, candy, baking 

supplies worldwide. 
No paper catalog. Over 
16,000 items: Visit us at: 

www. sugarcraft.com 




E> O U N E> 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www.trentonbridgelobster.com 
207-667-2977 




VacMaster SYP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 

> Extend Shelf Life > 4 mil Hea\y Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Mierowavable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices >~ USDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800-821 7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 ^ C 8539 + S/II 



If you love to cook, or have to cook - 
we have what you need! 



A Cook's Wares 

www.cookswares.com 



Serving the cooks of America since 1 981. 
800-915-9788 



IKitchericZ] 



ONLINE!*- 



World's Largest Cooking 
and Dining Superstore 



To Get 10% OFF 

your first purchase, go to 
Kitchenetc.com/fcmag 




sm mi]} 

"Introduction to 
Personal Cheffing" 

Pursue Your Passion 

* Comprehensive Training 

* Recognized Certification 

* Ongoing Support 

finer mi 




Training, Supporting & Representing 
Successful Personal Chefs Since 1995. 

per sonalchef . com 

The Information Portal to the 
Personal Chef Industry. 

800-644-8389 



Tea 



Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 o^3 c 2 a o%» 

WWW.it p tontea.com garden-fresh, loose tea 
231 South St. * Hopkinton, MA 01748 




Learn cooking and catering 

Horn* study CQur». la am »ucc#llfu4 caletwq 
and tjoummt coo* ir»y t&thruque* lot wBddmgm, 
banquets, parties. Send or call 24 hours a day. 

Free career literature: call 800-223-4542 

Phone ( ) 



School of Gourmet Cooking/Catering, PCDI 



Wnatfe Cooking at Sullivan' 
Your New Career! 

MnMW.sullivan.edu 
1.800.844.1354 



Sullivan Universit y 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 



3101 Bardstown Road • Louisville, KY 40205 




LBULKFOODSJ 

Spices • Nuts 

Dried Fruits & Ingredients 



Chestnuts 



Fresh & Dried 
Oregon Colossals 



call- 503.625.1248 fax 503.625.1937 

www. laddhillchcstnuts.com 
e-mail: Laddhilll@aol.com 

Ladd Hill Orchards 

SHERWOOD, OREGON 
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SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 98 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, Ml 48207 

www.rafalspicecompany.com 




Sunburst 'Trout Company, xxc 



128 Raceway Place 
Canton, NC 28716 
800-673-3051 • 828-648-3010 



Farm-Raised Rainbow Trout 

Hormone Free • No Animal By-Products in Feed 
Fillets • Smoked • Caviar • Dip • Rainbow Burgers 



Dick Jennings, Agent 
Sally Eason, Agent 
Steve Eason, Agent 



www.sunbursttrout.com 
sunburst@brinet.com 



the 



gadget 



source.com' 



Waring Pro 
Waffle Maker 

Rotary feature 
ensures even 
baking. 




S79" 



thegadgetsource.com 

Over 3,000 Cooking Tools! 
1-800-458-2616 



Goo4CooksOnlme Com 



Quality 
bowls, molcis 
and utensils! 



Serious 5<? vings for serious cooks 
(800)585-0632 



pot5/p305 

utensils 
bakeware 
tableware 
appliances 



HANDMADE 
PIEROGI 

www.milliespierogi.com • 1-800-743-7641 

We make our pierogi by hand, using the finest ingredients, 
then fully cook before packaging. They arrive fresh at your 
door in a reusable foam cooler. Cabbage, potato & cheese, 
farmer's cheese or prune fillings - pick your favorites! 



PIEROGI 



A s Featured i n The New York Times & Yankee Magazine 
one dozen pierogi per tray 
Box of 6 trays $36 Box of 1 trays $54 

Kapusta + 5 trays $38.50 Polish Party Pack $60 

Call for S&H £ 3 Check or Money Order 

129 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, MA 01020 



Vtstt us on the web at 
. ] www easycookm com 
mms -' for o world of 

tLdSMJ cooking acc&ssones 

CooKiri 



and mare 
Toll Free (877) 392^6656 



Restaurant Quality Grillin 



Stainless steel portable, 
cart, built-in and post 
infrared gas grill models 
Heats up in 3 min. 

www.solairegrills.com High heat locks in juices 
800-782-1365 Food is more tasty, 

for free brochure tender and succulent! 



YoimIoii'i settle loi ordinary focxl, 
^jft \w §4^ w In settle for t »rdinary tea? 




Netting Hall 

www.nottinghall.com TU Piaster 71a 

781.340.3388 . roll free 866.361.TEAS 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious rhefs. 




Art t^jfina ire 

800-570-CHEF www.trenc hranges.i om 



momitook hook $ . com 

Publish Your 
Cookbook 

Raise $500 to $50,000 




• Ideal for organizations, 
churches & schools 

•No money down; 
90 days to pay 



• Many options to 
customize 

• No-Risk Guarantee 



CALL for a FREE Cookbook Kit 

800-445-662 I ,ext. 9702 



^~»N<1 ORRIS PRESS*"* 

iLookbookSi 




Specialty Coffee Roasters & Fine Teas 

for the discriminating palate 

Petaiuma Coffee & Tea 

wholesale & retail sales: 
(800) 929-JAVA Fax (800) 851-2844 
mvw.petalumacorTee.com 



KITCHENKNIVES. COM 



The Web's Largest Selection of Cutlery 

Over 60 Brands of Knives including: 
Henckels, Forschner, Wusthoff, 
Boker, & Kyocera 

800-338-6799 

Great Prices Old Fashioned Service 




Slipcases for your 
Fine Cooking back issues. 



Store more than a year's worth of copies in red cases 
embossed in gold. Only $8.95 each plus postage and 
handling. Quantity discount available. 
To order, call 1-800-888-8286. Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 




Fine Food from Sp3 in at 

WWW.TIENDA.COM 

Paella Sets, Jaroon, Cheeses, 
Cookbooks an4 More. 

Free Catalog - 888 4-72 1022 



KitchenEmpor ium . com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items" 

888-858-7920 



"Savor the Difference" 

Master quality Japanese kitchen knives used by highly 
respected craftsmen and chefs around the world 



The Japan Woodworker 

(800) 537-7820 
www.cutlery.JapanWoodworker.com 




cm 



[GNAINI. 

Italy's Original 
Wood-Fired Oven 



Toll Free: 888 887-7206 www.mugnaini.com 
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Fine Cooking 



J 4 



WWW. 



.COM 



(£Z)Juicers 

YOUR ONLINE SOURCE FOR 

FOOD PROCESSORS, JUICERS, DEHYDRATORS, 
DISTILLERS, BLENDERS & REBOUNDERS 
1-800-728-1238 

ALWAYS FREE SHIPPING. ALWAYS GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES. 



Knife Merchant 



BEST KITCHEN 
TOOLS 
BEST PRICES 

FREE CATALOG 

1-800 

714-8226 www.knifemerchanl.com 




Elk Meaty 

red meat that's 
healthy to eat! 



Qmmm 

farm j Mtv*$ (41 nw .1 1 wwwjimitanfi r m 1 < orn 
t «00 ELK H£AT [T lOfrlSl-ftJJil 




Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cookings 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext. 3531. 

Lboking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 



EarthStone 



WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE (KHJKMbT APPLIANCE 

R )R TASTY ND i IEALTH V C OOKIMC i 
CmII for a free brochure 

800-840-4915 

6717 S.m Fernando Rd . Gllondfile. CA 91201 
\v\VW earthstonemens com 




3(MPLy THB TUNA, 
SALMON § SMOKED OyST^R-S 
Taste the different ^ixaUty i/w.alees. 
Hfli^d caught flu^t pflcleed. Rick Ivk. OMEt^A-s 
yOK'LL LOVE (T. ^WARANTeetM! 

1 866290565 J 
www.catchofthesea.com 



THE FRESHEST SPICES AT THE BEST PRICES 

They are so fresh, it is as if you grew them yourself 

JCSffi Spices Price List and Samples 

PO Box 892, S. Johns, AZ 85936 MM177 
www.KSPSPICES.com / kspspices@wmonline.com 




• VjvftkUiwna/ 



Ph. 3W 67S.7MS 



Salsa2U 

▼ TVVVTV • COM 



Americans H ottest-OM he- M onth-C I ub" 
Call l-888-Salsa2U (725-7228) 



Save Online! www.sa1sa2u.coni 



f :ools that work with you and for you 



www 



SS£*« 888.632.7091 I5GONOMIC 

enter code FCF04 EVERYTHING, 



wwwn?l?eBowlCompany.com 
866-Nir) Bowl-7 



Featuring 
beautiful products 

b$ WlLTONARMETAtE 



100% PURE KOi COFFEE 



DRIED 



DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU A™ iBS. 



For Toll Free Ma// Orders 
www.konastar.cont 



//xA Big W 




BellaCopper 

The Solid Copper 
Heat Dif f user / Simmer Plate 
Even Heating No Hot Spots 
Excellent as a defroster plate 

They Really Work! 

www. BellaCopper.com 



French Butter Dish 

< Vntnrk's »i<l (lrsi»n keeps 
I111M1 r fin *ii without 
re(rit!;t i rittioii 
Iliitli <|UJtlil> 

/W lu'fl-lln'(HWI SIlMK'MJHt' 

Order at 

vfv» u .I'rvinMHilirrilisli. iitni 



It 

' V. ) 



G&ina, Crystal, 
Silver & Collectibles 

Old & New 'Buy&Sell 
10 Million Pieces 
183,000 Patterns 

Call for FREE lists 
of each of your patterns. ^ 

1-800-REPIACE 

TO Bos afi0», ncp* Pit * .,X 

wwn\reptacement$xom* 



REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 




For the Finest in 
Culinary Supplies 
tel. 209-952-1966 



POTS 

I ' AND ■ 

[PANS , 

L„; beyondpotsandpans.com 



AGA Cookers ft 


vll ix-d iniritriHirutiJini (i«rbrtHr 
toting food. Tiro stm. Ifen parafario 
and colon Threr lypr* »i luH 

Classic Cookers 

90-61 10 Lower Burnett Hill 

Middlesex. VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 




o- p 



Cooking with Chef John Wilson^^ 

Normandy/Provence, France & Tuscany, Italy 
Cooking classes, excursions, accomodations & meals. 
New Weekend Gourmet Getaways in Atlanta & Asheville. 
Call for a free brochure/visit our website. 
1 -888-636-2073 *www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 
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1 Recipe 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats(g) 




Choi. Sodium Fiber 


Notes 


(analysis per recipe) 




total 


from fat 


(g) 


(g) 


total 
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World Cuisines 


22 


























Shrimp Fried Rice (Chau Fan) 




280 


100 


13 


31 


11 


2 


5 


4 


160 


850 


1 


based on 6 servings 


Beef Stew 


36 


























Classic Beef Stew 




480 


250 


34 


15 


28 


10 


14 
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110 


700 




based on 8 servings 
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1460 




based on 3 servings 


Chicken with Tarragon & Vermouth 




410 


210 


31 


6 


24 


9 


12 


2 


115 


560 





based on 3 servings 


Chicken with Potatoes, Peas & Coconut-Curry Sauce 




440 


220 


36 


19 


25 


12 


6 


5 


85 


630 


4 


based on 3 servings 


Chicken with Marsala, Mushrooms & Gorgonzola 




510 


280 


36 


9 


31 


12 


15 


3 


130 


760 


1 


based on 3 servings 


Pnlonta 


44 


























Basic Soft Polenta 




120 


40 


2 


18 


4.0 


2.5 


1.0 


0.5 


10 


780 


2 


based on 6 servings 


Mascarpone & Parmigiano Polenta 




190 


90 


7 


18 


10 


5 


4 


1 


25 


970 


2 


based on 6 servings 


Polenta Rosa (Tomato Polenta) 




110 


10 


3 


23 


1.0 





0.5 


0.5 





910 


2 


based on 6 servings 


Braised Vegetables 


46 


























Braised Carrots & Shallots 




200 


100 


3 


24 


11 


4 


6 


1 


10 


750 


i 




Braised Winter Vegetables 




170 


80 


3 


21 


9 


4 


4 
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15 


300 


1 




Potatoes Boulangere 




260 


110 


6 


30 


12 
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based on 15 servings 


Marinara 


52 


























Marinara Sauce 




90 


40 


3 


13 


4.5 


0.5 


3.0 


0.5 





1130 


3 


per cup 


Mediterranean Sausage Ragout 




430 


200 


11 


38 


22 


7 


11 


3 


45 


1550 


9 


based on 6 servings 


Pan-Seared Steak Pizzaiola 




480 


310 


27 


14 


34 


14 


16 


2 


100 


1220 


3 




Braised Chicken With Marinara, Lemon & Olives 




590 


340 


42 


21 


38 
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20 
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140 


1250 
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based on 4 servings 


Spicy Clams & Sausage in Marinara 
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Arrabbiatd Sauce 




630 


190 


21 


90 


21 


5 


12 


3 


25 


1410 


7 




Mock Bolognese Ragu 




620 


270 


32 


49 


30 


14 


11 


2 


115 


1020 


5 




Pink Sauce 




580 


410 
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36 


45 


28 


13 
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150 


750 


2 




Puttanesca Sauce 




360 


150 
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45 


17 
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based on 15 pieces 


Anise-Raisin Focaccia Topping 




60 








12 
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based on topping 15 pieces 
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Gingered Lemon Bars 




140 


60 


2 


18 


7 


4 


2 





55 


45 





per bar 


Silky Lemon Pudding 




460 


160 


7 


68 


18 


10 


7 


1 


255 


160 







Lemon Tea Cake 




230 


80 


4 


34 


9 


5 


3 





60 


180 


1 


based on 12 servings (without curd) 


Lemon Curd 




90 


50 


1 
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3 


2 
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15 
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per tablespoon 


Triple-Lemon Layer Cake 




870 


400 


6 


115 


44 


27 


11 


2 


240 


240 


1 


based on 10 servings 


From Our Test Kitchen 
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Spiced Couscous Pilaf with Almonds, Currants & Mint 
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based on 6 servings 


Quick & Delicious 


82C 


























Broiled Salmon with Stewed White Beans, Bacon & Kale 


700 


430 


46 


19 


47 


12 


24 


7 


145 


1060 


5 




Singapore Noodles 




690 


350 


36 


47 


39 




22 


11 


95 


1250 


3 




Seared Scallops with Fennel & Spinach Salad 




260 


110 


26 


13 


12 


2 


8 


1 


45 


770 


4 




Rosemary Steaks & Potatoes 




880 


430 


75 


32 


48 


24 


17 


2 


255 


740 


3 




Spinach & Parmesan Stuffed Mushrooms 




230 


160 


6 


10 


18 


5 


11 


1 


20 


470 


1 


about 4 mushrooms 


Shanghai Stir-Fried Beef & Broccoli 




360 


230 


23 


9 


26 


i 


13 


5 


50 


1600 


3 




Maple-Thyme Roast Chicken 




650 


320 


59 


19 


36 


9 


15 


9 


190 


660 








The nutritional analyseshavebeen calculated by a registered dietitian at calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity of salt and pepper aren't specified, the analysis is based 
The Food Consulting Company of Del Mar, California. When a recipe quantity are not included. When a range of ingredient amounts or on V4 teaspoon salt and Vs teaspoon pepper per serving for entrees, and 
gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in the servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used When the V& teaspoon salt and V16 teaspoon pepper per serving for side dishes. 
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Fine Cooking 



AUSTRALIAN LAMB 

easy as one, two, three 




Enjoy the no-fuss preparation of this Classic Leg of Lamb recipe. It's a whole new take on how to do the holidays - so easy! 
Then, while it roasts, there's plenty of time to savor the irresistible aromas of your holiday dinner. In one bite, you'll 
know why no other lamb compares in flavor. A pure, all-natural diet ensures the sweet and mild taste of Fresh Australian 
Premium Lamb. Visit our website to find more quick and easy lamb recipes. 



For this Classic Leg of Lamb recipe and others, please visit 
www.australian-lamb.com/fc. Also, check out the listing of 
retailers near you. 

READER SERVICENO.38 




Australian Lamb. 




jFavorite 

Recioes 



from 10 years of 



ibking 



hat's your favorite Fine Cooking 
recipe? To celebrate our tenth 
anniversary, we asked readers and 
staff to answer that question. Judging 
by the enthusiastic response, every- 
one had fun paging through those 
sauce-splattered, well-worn back 
issues — giving us lots of votes for 
the top all-time favorites. The results 
are here: a special collection of 
14 terrific recipes from our first ten 
years, together in one place. We 
know they'll become a part of your 
repertoire, ..if they haven't already. 

— the editors 

Visit www.finecooking.com or call 
800-888-8286 for information on how 
to subscribe to Fine Cooking 
magazine or to buy back issues. 
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Invpirjuon for handi-on living* 




Chinese-Style Spareribs 6 

Chicken & Tortilla Soup 8 

Sear-Roasted Salmon Fillets 

with Lemon-Ginger Butter 10 

Zucchini & Summer Squash Gratin 

with Parmesan & Fresh Thyme 12 

Chicken Thighs Baked with Lemon, 

Sage, Rosemary & Thyme 14 

Arroz Verde (Green Rice) 16 

Classic Crumb Cake 18 

Sauteed Boneless Pork Chops with 

Orange-Dijon Pan Sauce 20 

Classic Roasted Potatoes 22 

Seared Asparagus with Lemon & 

Parmesan Curls 24 

Capellini Capricciosi 

(Spicy Capellini) 26 

Tandoori Chicken 28 

Tortilla Espanola 

(Spanish Potato Tortilla) 30 

Triple Caramel Cake 32 

How to use a Fine Cooking recipe 34 




As a party appetizer or 
a substantial meal, these 
dry-rubbed roasted ribs 
are easy to make and 
high on flavor. Stacking 
the ribs makes a festive 
presentation for 
entertaining. 



Serves four to six as a main course 
or six to twelve as an appetizer. 
Yields V2 cup spice rub and about 
% cup sauce. 

FOR THE CHIN ESE SPICE RU B: 
2 tablespoons ground coriander 
2 tablespoons hot chili powder 
2 tablespoons dark brown sugar 
1 tablespoon five-spice powder 
1 tablespoon ground fennel seeds 
1 tablespoon kosher salt 

1 teaspoon dried red chile flakes 

FOR THE RIBS: 

2 full (13-rib) racks of St. Louis-cut 
pork spareribs (about 3 pounds 
each; ask the butcher to remove 
the breastbone and adjacent 
strip of fatty joints) 

Kosher salt 

FOR THE ASIAN DIPPING SAUCE: 

Vi cup soy sauce 

2 tablespoons granulated sugar 

2 tablespoons rice vinegar 

1 tablespoon minced fresh ginger 

1 teaspoon toasted sesame oil 

Sliced scallions for garnish 

Make the spice rub: In a small 
bowl, stir together all the ingre- 
dients. 

Cook the ribs: Position a rack in the 
center of the oven and heat the oven 
to 300°F. Sprinkle and press V4 cup 



of the rub on both sides of each rib 
rack. Put the racks, meaty side up, 
on a broiling pan or a wire roasting 
rack set over a baking sheet. Lightly 
season the ribs with salt and put 
them in the oven. After the first hour, 
rotate the pan every 30 minutes (If 
you use two baking sheets, switch 
their position in the oven, too.) The 
ribs will sizzle gently as they cook, 
and they'll become tender after 
about 2 hours in the oven. 

To test for doneness, pick up the 
center of the ribs with tongs; the 
ends of the ribs should flop down- 
ward (this means the fat and carti- 
lage have broken down), and a 
skewer inserted between the ribs 
should meet little resistance. If the 
meat between the ribs is still tough, 
keep cooking, checking every 
1 5 minutes and rotating the pan. 

Meanwhile, make the dipping 
sauce: In a medium saucepan over 
medium heat, bring the soy sauce, 
sugar, rice vinegar, ginger, and 
sesame oil to a simmer, stirring 
occasionally. Remove from the heat 
and let cool to room temperature. 
The sauce will keep for about a week 
in the refrigerator. 

Cut and serve: When the ribs are 
done, remove them from the oven, 
put them on a cutting board meaty 
side down (so they're easier to slice), 
and slice them into individual ribs. 
Arrange on a platter and serve with 
the sauce on the side. Or, stackthe 
ribs, drizzle with some of the dipping 
sauce (serve the rest on the side), and 
garnish with the sliced scallions. 

— Steve Johnson 
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Hot broth, cool avocado, 
crunchy tortilla strips — 
a fun and flavorful 
combination. 

Serves two as a light main course. 
This recipe is easily doubled. 

1 tablespoon vegetable or olive oil, 
plus another V2 to 1 cup for frying 
the tortillas 
V4 cup finely chopped onion 
1 tablespoon chili powder; more 
to taste 

1 tablespoon tomato paste 

2 skinless chicken thighs (bone-in 
or boneless) 

Kosher salt to taste 

4 cups homemade or low-salt 

canned chicken broth 
Fresh cilantro: six 2-inch stems for 

the broth, plus 1 A cup roughly 

chopped leaves for the garnish 
4 fresh corn tortillas, 6 inches across, 

cut into 1 /4-inch-wide strips 
V2 cup corn kernels (canned is fine) 
V2 cup canned black beans, rinsed 

and drained 
% cup diced fresh tomato 
1 ripe avocado, diced and tossed 

with a squeeze of lime juice 
1 A cup crumbled queso fresco, feta, 

or ricotta salata 
Sour cream for serving 
Lime wedges for serving 



Put 1 tablespoon of the oil in a 
large saucepan or small soup 
pot, add the onion, and cook over 
medium heat until the onion has 
softened but not browned, about 
3 minutes. Add the chili powder and 
tomato paste and stir with a wooden 
spoon to mix and cook briefly; don't 
let the chili powder scorch. 

Season the chicken thighs lightly 
with salt and nestle them in the chile 
paste, turning them once so they're 



entirely coated. Pour in about V2 cup 
of the broth and adjust the heat to a 
simmer. Cover the pan and cook the 
chicken, turning once, until it's ex- 
tremely tender when pierced with a 
knife, 30 to 40 minutes (add a little 
more broth if the pan is drying out). 
Remove the chicken from the pan, let 
it cool a bit, and cut or shred it into 
bite-size pieces, discarding any 
bones, fat, or gristle; set aside. 

If there's any visible grease in the 
pan, spoon it off. Add the remaining 
broth and the cilantro stems and 
simmer, uncovered, until the broth 
has reduced by about one-third and 
is quite flavorful, 20 to 30 minutes. 

While the broth is reducing, fry 
the tortilla strips. Line a plate with 
two layers of paper towels. In a 
small, high-sided saucepan, pour in 
enough oil to come to about a 1 -inch 
depth. Heat the oil over medium 
heat; when it reaches 375°F or when 
a strip of tortilla sizzles immediately 
when dipped in the oil, add six 
to eight strips of tortilla. With tongs 
or a long fork, "scrunch" them for 
a second or two so they take on a 
wavy shape. Fry until the strips aren't 
bubbling much and have turned pale 
brown, about 1 minute. Transfer to 
the paper towels. Repeat with the 
remaining strips. 

Divide the shredded chicken, the 
corn, black beans, tomato, and tor- 
tilla strips between two large shallow 
bowls. Reheat the broth if necessary 
so it's piping hot and pour it over 
the ingredients in the bowls. Serve 
immediately, and let each diner add 
the avocado, cheese, sour cream, 
chopped cilantro, and a big squeeze 
of lime juice at the table. 

— Martha Holmberg 



ne Cooking #31, February/March 1999 



Sear- Roasted Salmon 
Fillets with Lemon- 
Ginger Butter 





Searing the salmon gives 
it a golden crust; high- 
temperature roasting 
finishes the cooking and 
keeps the fish moist. 




6 tablespoons butter, well softened 

at room temperature 
2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice, 

warmed slightly 
2 tablespoons minced fresh ginger 
2 tablespoons snipped fresh chives 
Olive oil for the pan 
4 salmon fillets (5 ounces each), 

skinned if you like, patted dry 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 



In a bowl, combine the butter, lemon 
juice, ginger, and chives and blend 
well. Set aside at room temperature. 

Heat the oven to 500°F. Set a 
large ovenproof skillet over medium- 
high heat and add just enough oil to 
make a light film. Sprinkle the 
salmon lightly with salt and pepper. 
When the oil is very hot, add the 
salmon fillets, skin side up, and cook 
until nicely browned, about 1 minute. 
Flip the fish over and put the skillet 
in the oven. Roast for 2 minutes for 
medium rare; 4 minutes for medium 
well. Check for doneness with the 
tip of a knife. Remove the pan from 
the oven, transfer the salmon to 
dinner plates, and immediately top 
each fillet with a dab of the lemon- 
ginger butter. 



— Isabelle Alexandre 




When the garden overflows 
with summer squash and 
tomatoes, this gratin comes 
to the rescue. Its even 
better on the second day. 



Serves six to eight as a side dish; 
four as a main dish. 

FOR THE ONIONS: 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

2 medium onions (14 ounces total), 
thinly sliced 

TO ASSEMBLE THE GRATIN: 

1 Va pounds small ripe tomatoes, 
cored and cut into 1 /4-inch slices 

% pound (about 2 small) zucchini or 
other green summer squash, cut 
into 1 /4-inch slices on the diagonal 

% pound (about 2 small) yellow 
summer squash or golden 
zucchini, cut into V-Hnch slices 
on the diagonal 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

Va cup fresh thyme leaves 
Kosher salt 

1 Va cups freshly grated Parmigiano 

Reggiano 
Freshly ground black pepper 



Cook the onions: In a medium 
skillet, heat the olive oil over 
medium heat. Add the onions and 
saute, stirring frequently, until limp 
and golden brown, about 20 min- 
utes. Reduce the heat to medium 
low if they're browning too quickly. 
Spread the onions in the bottom of 
an oiled 2-quart shallow gratin dish 
(preferably oval). Let cool. 



Assemble and bake the gratin: 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Put the 
tomato slices on a shallow plate to 
drain for a few minutes and then dis- 
card the collected juices. In a medium 
bowl, toss the zucchini and squash 
slices with 1 Vi tablespoons of the 
olive oil, 2 tablespoons of the thyme, 
and V2 teaspoon salt. Reserve half of 
the cheese for the top of the gratin. 
Sprinkle 1 tablespoon of the thyme 
over the onions in the gratin. 

Starting at one end of the baking 
dish, lay a row of slightly overlapping 
tomato slices across the width of 
the dish and sprinkle with a little of 
the cheese. Next, lay a row of 
zucchini, overlapping the tomatoes 
by two-thirds, and sprinkle with 
cheese. Repeat with a row of squash, 
and then repeat rows of tomatoes, 
zucchini, and summer squash, 
sprinkling each with cheese, until 
the dish is full. 

Season lightly with pepper and 
Vi teaspoon salt. Drizzle the remain- 
ing 1 V2 tablespoons olive oil over all. 
Combine the reserved cheese with 
the remaining 1 tablespoon thyme 
and sprinkle this over the whole 
gratin. Bake until well browned all 
over and the juices have bubbled for 
a while and reduced considerably, 
65 to 70 minutes. Let cool for at 
least 15 minutes before serving. 

— Susie Middleton 
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Fine Cooking #46, August/September 2001 



Chicken Thighs Baked 
with Lemon, Sage, 
Rosemary & Thyme 

I 




Crisp skin and juicy meat 
are the trademarks of this 
clever dish. Lemon slices 
and fresh herbs, plus a 
paste of garlic and olive oil, 
infuse the chicken with 
heady flavors. 



Serves six. 

2 large cloves garlic 
Kosher salt or sea salt 

3 to 4 tablespoons extra-virgin 
olive oil 

12 bone-in, skin-on chicken 

thighs, trimmed of excess fat, 

rinsed, and patted dry 
2 large lemons, each cut into 

six 1 /4-inch rounds 
12 pieces fresh rosemary sprigs, 

each 2 inches long 
12 pieces fresh thyme sprigs, 

each 2 inches long 
12 fresh sage leaves 
Freshly ground black pepper 



Using a mortar and pestle, mash 
the garlic with a large pinch of 
salt to create a coarse paste (or use 
a small mixing bowl and the back of 
a spoon, or mince the garlic with the 
salt very finely on a cutting board). 
Add the oil very slowly in drops while 
pounding and grinding the paste, 
continuing until the mixture is thick, 
creamy, and emulsified. Put the 
chicken in a bowl. Rub the garlic 
paste all over the chicken, including 
under the skin. Cover and refrigerate 
for at least 2 hours or overnight. 

Position an oven rack in the 
middle of the oven; heat the oven to 
425°R Arrange the lemon slices in 
one layer in a large shallow roasting 
pan or baking dish (9x1 3 inches is 
good). Top each slice with a piece 
of rosemary and thyme and a sage 
leaf. Set the chicken thighs, skin 
side up, on top; sprinkle generously 
with salt and pepper. Bake until the 
chicken's skin is golden and the 
juices run clear when the chicken is 
pierced, 45 minutes to 1 hour. 

Sometimes the lemons and 
chicken produce a lot of juices, in 
which case you can make a delicious 
pan sauce. Transfer the chicken 
(keeping the herbs and lemon slices 
underneath) to a plate and cover 
loosely with foil. Tilt the pan to pool 
the juices in one corner. Spoon off 
the fat that rises to the top. Set the 
pan over medium heat (if the pan 
isn't flameproof, pour the juices into 
a small skillet) and scrape up any 
cooked-on juices. Let the juices boil 
and reduce so they thicken to a 
saucy consistency. Drizzle the sauce 
around, not on, the chicken to main- 
tain the crisp skin. 

— Bill Devin 
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Fresh cilantro and spinach 
lend all their virtues — 
bright flavors, aromas, and 
color — to this Mexican 
rice pilaf. Milk and chicken 
broth add a subtle richness. 



Serves six to eight. 

V2 cup tightly packed fresh cilantro 
sprigs 

1 cup tightly packed fresh stemmed 
spinach leaves (about IV2 ounces) 

1V4 cups homemade or low-salt 
canned chicken broth 

1 1 /4 cups milk 

1 teaspoon kosher salt 

3 tablespoons unsalted butter 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

1V2 cups long-grain white rice 

1 A cup finely minced onion 

1 clove garlic, minced 



Put the cilantro, spinach, and 
broth in a blender and blend until 
the vegetables are pureed. Add the 
milk and salt and blend a bit more 
until well combined. 

In a medium (3-quart) heavy- 
based saucepan with a lid, heat the 
butter and olive oil over medium 
heat. When the butter is melted, add 
the rice and saute, stirring about 
every 30 seconds, until it just begins 
to turn golden, 3 to 4 minutes. Add 
the onion and garlic and cook 
1 minute, stirring constantly. Add the 
contents of the blender, stir well, 
turn the heat to high, and bring to a 
boil. Cover the pan, turn the heat to 
very low, and cook for 20 minutes. 
Stir the rice carefully to avoid crush- 
ing it, cover, and cook for another 
5 minutes. Take the pan off the heat 
and let the rice steam in the covered 
pot for 1 minutes. Serve hot. 

— Jim Peyton 
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Fine Cooking #54, Winter 2003 

Classic Crumb Cake 



The brown sugar topping 
is the star of this moist 
coffee cake. Go easy on the 
mixing when making 
the cake batter to get the 
most tender result. 



Serves twelve. 

FORTHECRUMB TOPPING: 
12 ounces (1 Vi cups) unsalted 

butter; more for the pan 
% cup packed light brown sugar 
Vi cup granulated sugar 
1 Vi teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Va teaspoon ground nutmeg 
Pinch table salt 

12 ounces (2% cups) all-purpose 
flour 

FOR THE CAKE: 

9 ounces (2 cups) all-purpose flour 

% cup granulated sugar 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Vi teaspoon table salt 

1 large egg 

% cup milk 

1 teaspoon pure vanilla extract 
Reserved Vi cup melted unsalted 
butter 

1 tablespoon confectioners' sugar 
for dusting 



Make the topping: Position a 
rack in the middle of the oven 
and heat the oven to 350°F. In a 
large saucepan, melt all the butter; 
remove from the heat. Pour V2 cup 
into a measuring cup and reserve for 
mixing the cake batter. Add the 
brown sugar, sugar, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and salt to the saucepan. Stir 
with a fork, pressing when needed, 
until there are no lumps of sugar. 
Add the flour and stir gently until 
well blended and crumbly. Set aside. 

Make the cake: Lightly butter a 
9x1 3-inch baking pan. In a large 
bowl, whisk together the flour, sugar, 
baking powder, and salt. In a 
medium bowl, whisk the egg, milk, 
and vanilla with the reserved V2 cup 
melted butter until combined. Pour 
the liquids over the dry ingredients 
and gently stir until just blended. 
Scrape the batter into the prepared 
pan and spread evenly. 

Break up the crumb mixture with 
your fingers and sprinkle it evenly 
and generously over the cake batter. 
Bake until the top is lightly browned, 
the cake springs back when lightly 
pressed in the center, and a pick 
inserted in the center of the cake 
comes out clean, about 35 minutes. 
Let cool on a rack and dust with the 
confectioners' sugar. Serve warm or 
at room temperature. 

— Abigail Johnson Dodge 
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Fine Gooking #43 t February/March 2001 

Sauteed Boneless 
Pork Chops with 
Orange-Dijon Pan Sauce 




Follow this method for 
perfectly sauteed pork 
chops, and get a snappy 
pan sauce, too. This recipe 
works equally well with 
chicken or turkey cutlets. 



Serves four. 

1 tablespoon oil 

3 tablespoons unsalted butter 

4 boneless pork chops, 
1 to 1 1 A inches thick 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 

pepper to taste 
All-purpose flour for dredging 
V2 cup orange juice 
1 teaspoon Dijon mustard 
V2 teaspoon minced fresh rosemary 



Heat the oil and 2 tablespoons 
of the butter in a heavy 1 2-inch 
skillet over low heat. Season the 
pork chops with V2 teaspoon salt 
and V4 teaspoon pepper and then 
dredge them in the flour. 

Increase the heat to medium high. 
When the flecks of milk solids from 
the butter begin to turn golden 
brown, put the pork in the pan. 
Saute, turning once, until golden on 
both sides and just cooked through, 
6 to 7 minutes total. Transfer the 
pork to heated plates. Return the 
skillet to medium-high heat. Add the 
orange juice, Dijon, and rosemary. 
Boil rapidly until the liquid reduces 
to about 1 A cup. Tilt the skillet so 
that the reduced liquid is at one side 
of the pan and whisk in the remain- 
ing 1 tablespoon butter. Taste the 
sauce and adjust the seasoning as 
necessary. Spoon the sauce over 
the pork and serve immediately. 

Variation: 

Mustard Cream Pan Sauce 

Use V2 cup low-salt chicken broth 
in place of the orange juice and, 
instead of the Dijon and rosemary, 
use 2 tablespoons coarse-grained 
mustard. Finish the sauce by 
whisking in 2 tablespoons heavy 
cream in place of the butter. 

Variation: 

Port & Dried Cherry Pan Sauce 

Use V2 cup port in place of the 
orange juice and, instead of the 
Dijon and rosemary, use 2 table- 
spoons dried cherries and 2 tea- 
spoons seedless raspberry jam or 
red currant jelly. Finish the sauce 
by whisking in 1 tablespoon butter. 

— Pam Anderson 
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Fine Cooking #42 t December 2000/January 2001 

Classic Roasted Potatoes 





These crisp-creamy 
potatoes are everyone's 
favorite and a foolproof 
side dish. Be sure to give 
the potatoes plenty of room 
in the roasting pan so they 
roast rather than steam. 



Serves four to six. 

2 pounds medium- to low-starch 
potatoes (such as Yukon Gold, 
Red Bliss, or all-purpose white), 
left whole if very small, halved 
or cut into chunks if larger 

3 tablespoons olive oil, melted 
unsalted butter, or duck fat 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh thyme 

or rosemary (optional) 
1 teaspoon kosher salt 
Plenty of freshly ground black 

pepper 




Heat the oven to 375°R Spread 
the potatoes in a single layer in 
a medium roasting pan or in a 
rimmed baking sheet. Drizzle with 
the oil or melted butter, season with 
the herbs, salt, and pepper, and toss 
to coat well. Roast, tossing with a 
spatula a few times to prevent stick- 
ing, until the potatoes are very ten- 
der throughout and the skins are 
somewhat shriveled, browned, and 
crisp, 50 to 60 minutes, depending 
on their size and variety. Serve hot. 



Variation: 

Herb-Roasted Potatoes 

Following the basic recipe at left, 
use olive oil for the fat and toss the 
potatoes with 2 tablespoons of any 
combination of chopped fresh rose- 
mary, thyme, savory, marjoram, and 
sage. Roast as directed. As soon as 
the potatoes are done, toss with the 
juice of 1 lemon and 3 tablespoons 
of any combination of chopped fresh 
parsley, chives, or chervil. 

Variation: 

Roasted Potatoes with 
Mustard & Rosemary 

Following the basic recipe at left, 
replace the oil and thyme with a 
mixture, whisked together, of Vb cup 
plus 1 tablespoon Dijon mustard, 
V4 cup olive oil, 1 tablespoon dry 
vermouth (or other dry white wine), 
2 cloves minced garlic, 1 tablespoon 
chopped fresh rosemary, 1 teaspoon 
kosher salt, and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste. 

— Molly Stevens 



I 
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Fine Cooking #57 April/May 2003 



Seared Asparagus with 
Lemon & Parmesan Curls 




Seared for flavor and 
steamed for tenderness, 
these simply cooked 
asparagus spears are an 
excellent match to just 
about any fish or meat 
entree. 



Serves four as a side dish. 

Va teaspoon grated lemon zest 
1 teaspoon fresh lemon juice 
2V2 tablespoons extra-virgin 
olive oil 

1 pound large asparagus (about 
16 spears), woody ends snapped 
off, spears peeled and cut in half 
crosswise 

1 clove garlic, peeled and smashed 

1 large shallot, cut into VHnch disks 

Pinch dried red chile flakes 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

V4 cup water; more if needed 

10 shavings (2 inches long) 
Parmigiano Reggiano 



Combine the lemon zest, lemon 
juice, and V2 tablespoon of the 
olive oil in a small bowl; set aside. 
Turn on the exhaust fan and heat a 
heavy 1 2-inch skillet or large wok 
over high heat for 2 minutes. When 
the pan is hot, pour in the remaining 

2 tablespoons oil. A few seconds 
later, add the asparagus, garlic, shal- 
lot, and chile flakes; season well with 
salt and pepper. Cook, shaking the 
pan often, until the asparagus 
begins to brown and shrivel slightly, 

3 to 4 minutes. Reduce the heat to 
medium low, carefully add the water 
(it will steam), and cover the pan 
with the lid ajar. Cook until the 
asparagus is just tender, 3 to 4 min- 
utes. (If the water evaporates before 
the asparagus is done, add more, 

1 tablespoon at a time.) Drizzle the 
lemon mixture over the asparagus. 
Season to taste with salt and pep- 
per. Transfer the asparagus to a 
small serving dish and top with the 
Parmigiano curls. Serve immediately. 

— Tony Rosenfeld 



Fine Cooking #24 t December 1 997/January 1 998 



Fine Cook 

Capellini Capricciosi 
(Spicy Capellini) 





Follow up this hearty pasta 
with an arugula salad. 
Peperoncini are hot, 
pickled peppers, sold in 
the supermarket near the 
pickles and relishes. 



Serves six. 

Vz cup olive oil 

8 slices bacon, chopped 

2 medium onions, thinly sliced 

10 peperoncini, drained, seeded, 

and chopped 
35-ounce can whole peeled 

Italian tomatoes, drained and 

roughly chopped 
Kosher salt 

1 pound dried angel hair pasta 
% cup freshly grated Parmigiano 

Reggiano 
Vz cup chopped fresh flat-leaf 

parsley (optional) 



In a large, nonreactive skillet, heat 
3 tablespoons of the olive oil over 
medium heat. Add the bacon and 
cook until lightly browned, about 
1 minutes. Add the onions and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until 
golden, about 1 5 minutes. 

Add the peperoncini, tomatoes, 
and Vi teaspoon salt. Simmer for 
about 1 minutes. 

Meanwhile, bring 4 quarts salted 
water to a boil. Add the pasta and 
cook until al dente, about 3 minutes. 
Drain the pasta and toss it with the 
remaining olive oil. Stir in the sauce. 
Add the cheese, toss well, and serve 
immediately, garnished with the 
parsley, if you like. 

— Lidia Bastianich 




No need for a tandoor oven 
for this succulent chicken 
— a red-hot grill does a 
great job. The yogurt-lime 
marinade helps tenderize 
the chicken and lets the 
aromatic spices soak in. 



Serves four to six. 

FOR THE MARINADE: 

2-inch piece ginger, peeled 

4 large cloves garlic 

1 A teaspoon turmeric 

1 teaspoon chili powder 

IV2 teaspoons table salt 

V2 teaspoon cumin seeds, ground 

% cup plain low-fat yogurt 

1 tablespoon fresh lime juice 

FOR THE CHICKEN: 

2 to 3 pounds boneless chicken 
thighs and breasts 

V4 cup melted butter or olive oil 

FORTHE GARNISH: 
V2 mild white onion, thinly sliced 
V2 cup chopped fresh cilantro leaves 
1 or 2 fresh green chiles, thinly 

sliced 
1 lime, cut in wedges 



Make the marinade: In a 
blender or a food processor, 
blend the ginger and garlic to a 
fine paste (you may need to add a 
little water to make a paste). Add 
the turmeric, chili powder, salt, 
cumin, yogurt, and lime juice; 
process until combined. 

Prepare the chicken: Remove the 
skin from the chicken, leaving some 
fat. Make a few slits in each piece 



and transfer to a nonreactive dish 
large enough for the pieces to lie 
flat. Pour the marinade over the 
chicken and stir to coat the chicken 
thoroughly. Seal with plastic and 
marinate in the refrigerator for at 
least 4 hours but no more than 
12 hours, turning the chicken once. 

Grill the chicken: Prepare a char- 
coal grill with an even layer of coals. 
While the grill is heating up, take 
the chicken out of the refrigerator. 
When the charcoal is red-hot, lay the 
chicken pieces on the grill about 
2 inches apart. Baste with any re- 
maining marinade. Cover the grill, 
leaving the vents half-open. After 
about 5 minutes, remove the grill lid 
and turn over the chicken pieces; 
they should look slightly charred. 
Replace the lid and continue cook- 
ing for another 5 to 7 minutes. 
Uncover the chicken, baste it with 
the melted butter, turn it over, and 
leave it uncovered for the rest of the 
cooking time. Baste after 2 or 3 min- 
utes and test for doneness: the meat 
should feel firm when you press it. 
Transfer the chicken to a large 
platter. Arrange the onion, cilantro, 
chiles, and lime wedges over the 
chicken and seal the platter with foil. 
Let the chicken rest for 1 minutes 
to absorb the garnish flavors. 
Traditional accompaniments are 
chutney, curried potatoes, peas, 
raita, and basmati rice. 

— Leona Dalavai 
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Fine Cooking #43, February/March 2001 



Tortilla Espanola 
(Spanish Potato Tortilla) 




4 



I 



Like an omelet or a frittata, 
this satisfying dish is 
equally good for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, or a snack. 

Serves four as a main course; 
twelve as an appetizer. 

1% cups vegetable oil for frying 
1% pounds (about 5 medium) low- 
to medium-starch potatoes, like 
Yukon Golds, peeled and sliced 
Vs-inch thick 
Kosher salt 

12 to 14 ounces onions (2 to 
3 medium), diced 

5 medium cloves garlic, very 
coarsely chopped (optional) 

6 large eggs 

Vb teaspoon freshly ground black 
pepper (optional) 

In a 1 0-inch nonstick skillet that's at 
least 1 V2 inches deep, heat the oil 
on medium high. Put the potatoes in 
a bowl and sprinkle on 2 teaspoons 
salt, tossing to distribute well. 

When the oil is very hot (a potato 
slice will sizzle vigorously around the 
edges without browning), gently slip 
the potatoes into the oil with a 
skimmer or slotted spoon. Fry, turning 
occasionally and adjusting the heat 
so the potatoes sizzle but don't 
brown. Set a sieve or colander over a 
bowl. When the potatoes are tender, 
after 1 to 12 minutes, transfer them 
with the skimmer to the sieve. 

Add the onions and garlic (if 
using) to the pan. Fry, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the onions are very soft 
and translucent but not browned 
(you might need to lower the heat), 

7 to 9 minutes. Remove the pan from 
the heat and, using the skimmer, 
transfer the onions and garlic to the 
sieve with the potatoes. Drain the oil 



from the skillet, reserving at least 
1 tablespoon, and wipe the pan with 
a paper towel so it's clean. 

In a large bowl, beat the eggs, 
1 /4 teaspoon salt, and pepper (if 
using) with a fork until blended. Add 
the drained potatoes, onions, and 
garlic. Mix gently to combine, trying 
not to break the potatoes. 

Heat the skillet on medium high. 
Add the 1 tablespoon reserved oil. 
Let the pan and oil get very hot and 
then pour in the potato and egg mix- 
ture, spreading it evenly. Cook for 
1 minute and then lower the heat to 
medium low, cooking until the eggs 
are completely set at the edges, 
halfway set in the center, and the 
tortilla easily slips around in the pan 
when you give it a shake, 8 to 1 min- 
utes. You may need to nudge the 
tortilla loose with a knife or spatula. 

Set a flat, rimless plate that's at 
least as wide as the skillet upside 
down over the pan. Lift the skillet off 
the burner and, with one hand 
against the plate and the other hold- 
ing the skillet's handle, invert the 
skillet so the tortilla lands on the 
plate. Set the pan back on the heat 
and slide the tortilla into it, using the 
skimmer to push any stray potatoes 
back in under the eggs as the tortilla 
slides off the plate. Once the tortilla 
is back in the pan, tuck in the edges 
to neaten them. Cook until a skewer 
inserted into the center comes out 
clean, hot, and with no uncooked 
egg on it, 5 to 6 minutes. 

Transfer the tortilla to a serving 
platter and let cool for at least 
1 minutes. Serve warm, at room 
temperature, or slightly cool, cut into 
wedges or small squares. 

— Sarah Jay 
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Fine Cooking #24, December 1 997/January 1 998 




A deceptively simple cake 
that's moist and rich. The 
caramel sauce does triple 
duty: It s mixed into the 
batter, drizzled over the 
cake, and folded into a 
whipped cream topping. 



Serves ten to twelve. 

3 cups heavy cream 

2V2 cups granulated sugar 
6 ounces (12 tablespoons) unsalted 
butter, softened; more for the pan 

4 large eggs, at room temperature 
2 cups all-purpose flour; more for 

the pan 
IV2 teaspoons baking powder 
Pinch table salt 



Make the caramel sauce: 
Pour 2 cups of the cream into 
a medium saucepan and slowly bring 
it to a boil. Lower the heat and keep 
at a bare simmer. 

Put 1 cup of the sugar in a heavy- 
based medium saucepan over 
medium heat. Leave undisturbed until 
the sugar begins to melt and darken. 
Gently shake the pan to distribute 
the sugar and to keep the melted 
sugar from burning. When all the 
sugar has melted and the caramel 
is a very dark amber, remove from the 
heat. Carefully add the hot cream, 
stirring constantly with a wooden 
spoon. Don't worry if the caramel 
hardens; it will melt as the sauce 
boils. Return the pan to the heat and 
keep the sauce at a gentle boil for 
about 5 minutes, stirring constantly. 



Set aside for at least 30 minutes, 
stirring often, until the sauce is cool. 
Measure 1 cup of the caramel to 
add to the cake batter and refrigerate 
the rest. 

Make the cake: Heat the oven to 
325°R Butter and flour a 1 2-cup 
bundt pan. With an electric mixer, 
cream the butter and remaining 
1 Vi cups of sugar until fluffy. Add the 
eggs, one at a time, waiting until each 
is incorporated before adding the 
next. Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, and salt. Gently but thor- 
oughly fold the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs alternately with the 
reserved 1 cup caramel, beginning 
and ending with the dry ingredients. 

Pour the batter into the prepared 
pan and bake until a skewer comes 
out clean, 35 to 40 minutes. Set 
on a rack for about 1 minutes and 
then unmold and let cool completely 
on the rack. Bring the rest of the 
caramel sauce to room temperature. 
When the cake is cool, glaze it by 
drizzling half of the remaining 
caramel sauce over the top. 

Whip the remaining 1 cup cream 
until it holds firm peaks. Gently fold 
in the remaining caramel, leaving 
streaks visible. Serve with the cake. 

— Johanne Killeen & George Gennon 
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Getting the 
most from 
Fine Cookings 
recipes 



Unless otherwise noted, 
assume that 

Butter is unsalted. 

Eggs are large (about 
2 ounces each). 

Flour is all-purpose (don't 
sift unless directed to). 

Sugar is granulated. 

Fresh herbs, greens, 
and lettuces are washed and 
dried. 

Garlic, onions, and fresh 
ginger are peeled. 



When you cook from a Fine 
Cooking recipe, we want you 
to get as good a result as we did in 
our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below 
in addition to the recipe instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read 
the recipe completely. Gather the 
ingredients and prepare them as 
directed in the recipe list before 
proceeding to the method. Give 
your oven plenty of time to heat up; 
use an oven thermometer to check. 

Always start checking for 
doneness a few minutes before the 
time given in the recipe; use an 
instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, 
the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed 
by weight (pounds, ounces) and by 
volume (cups, tablespoons). 
Professional bakers measure by 
weight for consistent results, but 
we list volume measures too 
because not all home cooks have 
scales (although we highly 
recommend them; see Fine Cooking 
#54, pp. 14-16). 

To measure flour by volume, 
stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with 
a knife; don't shake or tap the cup. 
Measure liquids in glass or plastic 
liquid measuring cups. 
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High heat adds 

flavor fast, so many of these 
recipes encourage you to 
cook with it, whether in a 
saute pan on the stovetop, 
or on a baking sheet under 
the broiler. Searing with high 
heat is an excellent method 
for making easy, warming 
winter meals: It gives foods 
a nice browned crust, 
imparts deep, rich flavor, 
and gets dinner on the table 
quickly. Just remember to 
get your pan hot before 
sauteing and to turn on the 
exhaust fan so that you don't 
smoke up the kitchen. 



Broiled Salmon with a White Bean, 
Kale & Bacon Ragout 
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Serves four. 

Va lb. thick-cut bacon (about 

4 thick slices), cut 

crosswise into thin strips 
3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

3 cups packed thinly sliced 
kale leaves (stems 
removed) 

1 V2 cups homemade or low- 
salt canned chicken broth 

15 1 /2-oz. can cannellini beans, 
rinsed well and drained 

1 Vi lb. skinless salmon fillet, 
cut into 4 uniform pieces 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme 

Set an oven rack 6 inches 
from the top element and heat 
the broiler to high. 

In a heavy skillet over 
medium heat, cook the bacon 
in the olive oil, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the bacon ren- 
ders much of its fat and starts 
to brown, about 5 minutes. 
Use a spoon to remove 2 Tbs. 
of the bacon fat from the skil- 
let and reserve in a small bowl. 

Add the garlic to the 
bacon in the skillet. Cook, stir- 
ring, until the garlic starts to 
sizzle, about 30 seconds. 
Raise the heat to high, add 



the kale, and saute, stirring, 
until it starts to wilt, about 
1 minute. Add the chicken 
broth and beans and bring to 
a boil. Reduce the heat to 
medium, cover the skillet, and 
cook for 5 minutes. Remove 
from the heat and keep warm. 

While the beans are cook- 
ing, line a heavy-duty rimmed 
baking sheet with foil and 
arrange the salmon, skin side 
down, on it. Drizzle the 
reserved bacon fat over the 
salmon and season with 
V2 tsp. salt and a few gener- 
ous grinds of black pepper. 
Broil until slightly firm to the 
touch, 7 to 1 minutes for 
medium (the salmon will be 
dark pink in the middle). 
Sprinkle half of the thyme 
over the salmon. Stir the 
remaining thyme into the 
beans and kale and season 
with salt and pepper to taste. 

To serve, spoon equal 
portions of the beans and kale 
onto dinner plates and top 
each with a piece of salmon. 
Serve immediately. 
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Singapore Noodles 

Serves two. 

3 oz. thin rice noodles (to 

yield about 2 cups when 

cooked) 
1 inner rib celery 
1 large carrot, peeled 
12 oz. boneless, skinless 

chicken breast halves 

(about 2 small) 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 
1 tsp. hot (Madras) curry 

powder 
1 tsp. granulated sugar 
5 Tbs. canola or peanut oil 
5 scallions, greens cut in 

1 -inch pieces, whites thinly 

sliced (keep separate) 
1 Tbs. minced or finely grated 

ginger 
1 Tbs. soy sauce 

Bring 2 quarts salted water 
to a boil. Remove from the 
heat, add the rice noodles, 
and let soak until they're just 
tender, 5 to 1 minutes (or 
follow the instructions on the 
package). Drain the noodles 
well and set on a plate lined 
with paper towels. 

Cut the celery into 4-inch 
pieces and then slice length- 
wise into thin strips. Use a 
vegetable peeler to shave the 
carrot into thin strips. Holding 
your knife parallel to the cut- 
ting board, slice the chicken 
breasts in half (to create thin 
cutlets) and then cut cross- 
wise into long, thin strips. 



Season the chicken with 
Vi tsp. salt and a few grinds 
of pepper. 

Combine the curry 
powder, sugar, and V2 tsp. 
salt in a small bowl and set 
aside. Heat 2 Tbs. of the oil 
in a large skillet or wok over 
medium-high heat until shim- 
mering. Add the chicken to 
the skillet and stir-fry until the 
chicken has lost all of its raw 
color, about 2 minutes. Trans- 
fer the chicken to a bowl or 
plate. Heat the remaining 
3 Tbs. oil in the skillet and 
add the scallion whitesand 
ginger; stir-fry for 30 sec- 
onds. Add the celery, carrot, 
scallion greens, and curry mix, 
and stir-fry for 30 seconds 
to soften slightly. Add the 
drained noodles and the 
chicken and toss until the 
noodles have turned an even 
pale yellow and are hot 
throughout, about 2 minutes 
(scrape the bottom of the pan 
if necessary). Toss with the 
soy sauce, taste for season- 
ing, and serve immediately. 



Tl P : If you want to double 
this recipe, stir-fry it in two 
batches to avoid crowding 
the pan. 




Seared Scallops with Wilted Fennel 
& Spinach Salad 



Serves four. 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
1 medium bulb fennel (about 

% lb.), trimmed, quartered, 

cored, and cut lengthwise 

into Va-inch slices 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 
5 oz. fresh baby spinach 

(about 5 cups) 
1 large navel orange 
1 1 A lb. "dry" sea scallops 

(see p. 72), trimmed of 

their abductor muscles 

and dried well 
V2 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 

Set a large, heavy skillet over 
medium-high heat for 
1 minute. Add 1 V2 Tbs. of the 
oil, swirl it in the skillet, and 
add the fennel. Season with 
V2 tsp. salt and a few grinds 
of pepper. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the fennel 
wilts and starts to brown, 
about 4 minutes. Add Va cup 
water to the skillet, cover, 
reduce the heat to medium, 
and continue to cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the fennel 
is just tender, about 4 min- 
utes. Stir in the spinach and 
toss until it wilts, about 
1 minute. Remove from the 
heat and keep warm. 

While the fennel is cook- 
ing, slice the ends off the 



orange with a small, sharp 
knife. Stand the orange on 
one of its cut ends and slice 
off the skin in strips (try to get 
all the bitter white pith). 
Working over a small bowl, 
cut the orange segments free 
from the membrane, letting 
each segment fall into the 
I bowl as you go. Squeeze the 
empty wheel of membranes 
over the bowl to release any 
remaining juice. 

Set a large cast-iron pan 
or a heavy 1 2-inch skillet over 
high heat for 1 V2 minutes. 
Season the scallops with 
V2 tsp. salt and a few gener- 
ous grinds of pepper. Add 
the remaining 1 Vi Tbs. oil to 
the skillet, swirl it in the pan, 
and add the scallops. Cook 
without moving for 3 minutes. 
Gently flip the scallops and 
cook until they're well 
browned and almost com- 
pletely firm to the touch, 
1 to 2 minutes. Sprinkle the 
scallops with the thyme. 
Portion the fennel mixture 
onto four dinner plates, top 
with the scallops and orange 
segments, and drizzle with 
the orange juice. Serve 
immediately. 
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great starter 



Rosemary Steak & Potatoes 



Serves two. 

2 beef strip steaks, 1 1 A to 
1 V2 inches thick (about 
1 V2 lb. total), trimmed 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

4Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 large russet potato, 
scrubbed and patted dry 

Cooking spray 

1 tsp. chopped fresh 
rosemary; plus four 2-inch 
sprigs 

Heat the broiler to high and set 
a rack directly under it. Season 
the steaks with 1 tsp. salt and 
a few grinds of pepper. 

Melt2Tbs. of the butter. 
Cut the potato crosswise into 
thin, uniform slices about 
Ve inch thick. Spray a heavy- 
duty rimmed baking sheet 
with cooking spray. In a large 
bowl, gently toss the potato 
slices with the melted butter, 
chopped rosemary, Vfe tsp. 
salt, and a few generous 
grinds of black pepper. 
Arrange the potato slices in 
a single layer on the baking 
sheet and broil until they 
begin to brown, 2 to 4 min- 



utes. Flip and broil until the 
second sides are lightly 
golden brown and the pota- 
toes are slightly crisp around 
the edges, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Set aside and keep warm. 

Set a heavy skillet over 
high heat for 1 Vi minutes. 
Carefully set the steaks in the 
pan and sear without moving 
for 2 to 3 minutes. Flip the 
steaks and cookf or another 
2 to 3 minutes for medium 
rare. Remove the pan from 
the heat and add the remain- 
ing 2 Tbs. butter and the 
rosemary sprigs to the pan. 
Let the steaks rest in the pan 
for 5 minutes, basting them 
occasionally with the pan 
juices. Carve the steaks into 
1 /4-inch slices and sprinkle 
with salt. 

Arrange the steak and 
potatoes on two dinner plates 
and drizzle the steak with the 
rosemary-butter pan sauce. 
Serve immediately. 




Spinach & Parmesan Stuffed 
Mushrooms 



Serves six as an appetizer; 
yields about 24 mushrooms. 

1 lb. medium white 
mushrooms (about 24), 
wiped clean 

5 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 

3 slices white sandwich 
bread 

4 scallions (white and green 
parts), thinly sliced 

1 Acup dry sherry 

6 oz. fresh baby spinach, 
roughly chopped 

Va cup heavy cream 

Vz cup plus 1 Tbs. freshly 

grated Parmigiano 

Reggiano 
V2 lemon 

Set an oven rack 6 inches from 
the top element and heat the 
broiler to high. Completely 
remove the mushroom stems; 
thinly slice the stems. Set the 
mushroom caps stem side up 
on a heavy-duty rimmed baking 
sheet, drizzle with 1 Vi Tbs. of 
the oil, and sprinkle with 
1 /2tsp. salt and a few grinds of 
pepper. Broil until the mush- 
rooms are brown and com- 
pletely tender, 6 to 7 minutes. 

Pulse the bread in a food 
processor until it forms uni- 
form crumbs. In a large, heavy 
saute pan, heat 2 Tbs. of the 
oil over medium-high heat. 
Add the breadcrumbs and 
1 /4 tsp. salt, and cook, stirring 



constantly, until the bread- 
crumbs crisp and turn light 
brown, 4 to 5 minutes. Trans- 
fer to a plate and wipe the pan 
clean. Return the pan to high 
heat, add the remaining 

1 V2 Tbs. oil and the scallions, 
and saute until browned and 
softened, about 2 minutes. 
Add the mushroom stems and 
1 /2tsp. salt. Cook, stirring, until 
the stems soften and brown, 
about 3 minutes. Add the 
sherry and cook until almost 
evaporated, 30 to 60 sec- 
onds. Add the spinach and stir 
until it wilts, about 1 minute. 
Add the cream and Vb cup 
Parmigiano, reduce the heat 
to medium, and cook until the 
cream reduces slightly, about 

2 minutes. Taste for salt and 
pepper; let cool. 

Discard any liquid that may 
have accumulated in the mush- 
room caps. Mound the spin- 
ach mixture into the caps; top 
with the breadcrumbs (press 
them into the filling) and the 
remaining 1 Tbs. Parmigiano. 
(The mushrooms can be pre- 
pared to this point for up to 
two days ahead and chilled.) 

Heat the broiler to high. 
Broil the caps until the bread- 
crumbs brown a little more 
and the mushrooms heat 
through, 1 to 3 minutes. 
Squeeze the lemon half over 
the caps. Serve immediately. 



quick-prep, hands-free roast 






Shanghai Stir-Fried Beef & Broccoli Maple -Thyme Roast Chicken 



Serves four. 

1 small flank steak (1 Va to 

1 V 2 lb.) 
3 Tbs. soy sauce 
1 Tbs. dry sherry 

1 Tbs. cornstarch 
Kosher salt 

% lb. broccoli crowns, cut into 
2-inch florets (to yield 
about 4 heaping cups) 

Va cup canola or peanut oil 

2 cloves garlic, peeled and 
smashed 

2-inch piece ginger, peeled 

and cut into thin 

matchsticks 
Va tsp. red chile flakes 
2 Tbs. oyster sauce 

Bring 2 quarts water with 
2 tsp. kosher salt to a boil. 

Slice the steak in half 
lengthwise and then cut 
crosswise into thin slices. In a 
medium bowl, stir 1 Tbs. of 
the soy sauce with the sherry, 
cornstarch, and V2 tsp. salt. 
Add the steak, toss to coat, 
and let sit for 1 minutes. 

Meanwhile, blanch the 
broccoli in the boiling water 
until it softens to a tender 
crunch, 2 to 3 minutes. Drain 



in a colander and then rinse 
under cold water until the 
broccoli cools. 

Set a large, heavy skillet 
or a large wok over high heat 
for 1 minute. Pour in 2 Tbs. 
of the oil and, when it starts 
to shimmer, add the beef. 
Cook the beef, stirring fre- 
quently, until it loses most 
but not all of its raw color, 
about 2 minutes. Transfer to 
a large plate. Add the remain- 
ing 2 Tbs. oil and the garlic, 
ginger, chile flakes, and 
Va tsp. salt. Stir-fry for 
30 seconds. Add the broc- 
coli and 3 Tbs. water and 
cook, stirring to incorporate 
any browned bits on the 
bottom of the pan, until the 
broccoli warms through, 
about 1 minute. Stir in the 
beef, the oyster sauce, and 
the remaining 2 Tbs. soy 
sauce; cook, stirring, for 
1 minute. Serve immediately. 



Serves four. 

4-lb. whole chicken, rinsed 

and patted dry 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 
Vz cup pure maple syrup 
2 Tbs. vegetable oil 
2 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme 
Va tsp. cayenne 

Position a rack in the upper 
third of oven and heat the 
oven to 400°F. Set the 
chicken on a cutting board, 
breast side down. Use kitchen 
shears to cut along both sides 
of the backbone to remove it. 
Flip the chicken over and 
press down on the breasts 
with the heels of your hands 
to flatten it a little. Rub % tsp. 
salt and Va tsp. pepper all 
over the chicken and set it 
breast side up in a 9x1 3-inch 
baking dish (the chicken 
should fit snugly). 

In a small bowl, whisk the 
maple syrup, oil, vinegar, 
thyme, and cayenne with 
1 tsp. salt. Pour the mixture 



evenly over the chicken. 
Sprinkle the chicken with 
Va tsp. salt and several grinds 
of black pepper. Roast the 
chicken, basting or brushing 
it occasionally with the pan 
juices, until an instant-read 
thermometer inserted in the 
deepest part of the thigh 
registers 1 70° to 1 75°F, 45 to 
50 minutes. (Keep an eye on 
the pan juices; if they seem to 
be burning, add a couple of 
tablespoons of water to the 
bottom of the pan.) 

Let the chicken rest for a 
few minutes, cut it into pieces, 
drizzle it generously with 
the pan juices, and serve 
immediately. 



Serving suggestion: 

Serve with roasted 
potatoes and sauteed 
greens. 
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